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TO A BLANK SHEET OF PAPER. 





BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Wan visaged thing! thy virgin leaf 
To me looks more than deadly pale— 

Unknowing what may stain thee yet— 
A poem or a tale. 


Who can thy unborn meaning scan ? 
Can seer or sibyl read thee now ' 

No—seck to trace the fate of man 
Writ on his infant brow. 


Love may light on thy snowy cheek, 
And shake his Eden-breathing plumes, 

Then shalt thou tell how Lelia smiles, 
Or Angelina blooms. 


Satire may lift his bearded lance, 
Forestalling Time’s slow-moviug scythe, 
And, scattered on thy little field, 
Disjointed bards may writhe. 


Perchance a vision of the night, 

Some grizzled spectre, gaunt and thin, 
Or sheeted corpse may stalk along, 

Or skeleton may grin ! 


If it should be in pensive hour, 
Some sorrow-moving theme I trv, 

Ah, maiden, how thy tears will fall, 
For all I doom to die ! 


But if in merry mood I touch 

Thy leaves, then shall the sight of thee 
Sow smiles as thick on rosy lips, 

As ripples on the sea. 


The weekly press shall gladly stoop 
To bind thee up among its sheaves ; 
The daily steal thy shining ore, 
To gild +ts leaden leaves. 


Thou hast no tongue, yet thou canst speak, 
Till distant shores shal! hear the sound ; 

Thou hast no life, yet thou canst breathe 
Fresh life on all around. 


Thou art the arena of the wise— 
The noiseless battle-ground of fame, 
The sky where halos may be wreathed 
Around the humblest name 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 





THE DISAPPOINTED AUTHOR. 


HUGH MILLS 





RY JOHN sT 


Ix asmall room in the middle lane of the Inner Temple, whose 
cramped window permitted only the eye to wander upon the blue 
expanse of heaven, or more generally the thick, humid vapour which 


chokes one even to think of, a London f sat a young pale-faced 


OL, 
ian, thin, haggard and worn with evident excessive mental exer- 
won, his taper, wasted fingers entangled m his neglected nut-brown 
ar, his large sparkling gray eves fixed upon a manuscript before 
um, and his colourless lips quickly moving to the impulse of intense 
thought ; a few books graced a shelf within his reach, a college cap 
and gown hung proudly from a cobwebbed peg, prima facie evidence 
t his studies deep and learned ; a glass chipped in the rim, with a 
few drops of cold water occasionally raised to his lips, showed the 


simple beverage with which he quenched his thirst. It was Beau- 
maurice Clarke, the young, learned, excellent, kind-hearted, enthu- 


Sias 


K author, 


Atan early age he was sent to Eton, where, after enduring the 


any pains and penalties which all are subjected to, who pass the 


tdeal of a publick school, he went to Oxford, where honours thick 
and { ist 


‘ensive scholar, though poor in p 
and powerful 


friendch; 1 . 
neadship, or rather acquaintance of excellent Beau., as he was called, 


hailed upon his well-merited exertions ; the admired, inof- 
irse, was courted by the opulent 


Lordlings and dukelings were pleased to have the 
ecause he could materially, and would cheerfully, relieve their pud- 
Ging-heads of unnecessary exertion—unnece ssarv, as circumstance 


ad | they desired—that which would 





aced within their grasp all 
‘ake months of unceasing exertion in the talented student; a slight 
tice in a publication, or a compl:ment from a professor, would be 
roduced by one of these aristocrats in a fox-hunt or uproarious—in 
thers, disgraceful behavionr—the act of misconduct which would 
condemn the one, would be facetiously shaded and glossed into a 
Manv months had 


Beaumaurice devoted to reading for a fellowship, which, upon ob- 


oKe of the first water, concerning the other 


taming, would place him above the common wants and necessaries 
sks 
ot tite. The day arrived for the examination, and, primed with clas- « 


sick lore, he threaded his way to the hall to undergo the awful or 
deal. While passing the rooms occupied by Lord St. Paul, he was 
hailed by his lordship and boon companions to enter and partake of 
breakfast, but he declined, alleging as an excuse the lateness of 
the hour. “ Late, Beau. !” said his lordship, “ why, you are an hour 
before the time ; come in, man, I want your assistance, or I shall be 
plucked to a certainty.” This was sufficient .o induce him to accept 
the invitation, and as he mounted the staircase, his lordship said in 


an under tone, ** Let us endeavour to fuddle him; what a joke it 


will be.” 

“If you prevail upon Beau. to drink one drop, Paul, you'll ac- 
complish a task of persuasion unequalled in the annals of sporting, 
ancient or modern!” said one of the company 
** What a lark it would be to see him duck-headed at the exami- 
said another 
said Lord St. Paul; “I'll put ean de ree 


coffee and give it to him; he will not discover it, for I don’t believe 


nation !” 
“T'll manage it,” in some 
he has aay palate, exc ept a taste for Greco-latinum et latino grecum.” 
‘Unpleasant food for me,” said another; ** I hate the dry stuff.” 
* That, | suppose, accounts for your immoderate potations,” said 
his lordship 


When Beaumaurice entered, he was surrounded by a dozen 
young men, whose inflamed eyes told plainly of excess; the table, 


loaded with viands and the room filled with smoke, showed one of 
those orgies had been kept, with its usual waste and extravagance, a 
college breakfast 

“Come, Beau., before we discuss crack-brained Greek,” said 
Lord St 


will clear your head, if not so transcendently lucid as usual.” 


Paul, * discuss some breakfast ; have a cup of coffee, it 


* You flatter me, my lord ; however, I recollect ne viecting my 
breakfast, and will accept one cup of cotlee,” said Beaumaurice 
The beverage had scarcely been swallowed when the fiery poison 
began to inflame the blood of the inexperienced student, his head felt 
too light to remain upon his shoulders; and words rolled glibly from 
his lips, so exquisitely poetical that the surrounding bacchanals drank 
in the ‘flowery language with greater gowt, if possible, than the 
draughts of wine they had previously. Every moment his excite 
ment increased, till at length his voice, strained to its utmost pitch, 
reached the ears of others who crowded in to hear and see the student 
—mirahile dictu—madly inebriated upon the day which was to crown 
“ How did it happen!” asked 
“He will be plucked 
Yes, the gifted, kind- 
hearted, benevolent fellow, from a sportive jest, was dismissed with 


him with honours and emolument 
““Who did it?” inquired another 
And so he was 


one. toa 


moral !"? whispered a third 


disgrace from Oxford, for daring to appear in a state of mtoxication 
before the examiners. No apology or excuse could alter the ster 
decree ; the fact was stated to them by Lord St. Paul, who bitterly 
regretting his thoughtlessness, candidly acknowledged it, stating truly 
how it occurred; yet nothing could be received as mitigating the 
sentence, the reply being, “if one such flagrant act could be for- 
given, innumerable excuses would be offered constantly on future 
occasions.” 

After his unhappy congee, having the sympathy of all who knew 
him, the broken-hearted student, with an unprecedented benevolence, 
shook hands with the unintentional destrover of his bright career, 
hopes and anticipations of honour, fame and opulence, forgiving not 
with hypocritical appearance, but in his heart, no shadow of animo 
sity existing ; tears chased each other silently down the cheeks of 
the poor fellow, as with reluctant heel he turned from the arena of 
his glory and defeat, wending his way toward the 

* Haunts of men and smoke—for now we come 
To—where, coachman '—* That, sir, ’s London 


” 


With scanty purse and suicidical spirits, poor Beaumaurice searched 
| 


other tll nearly 





for a suitable lodging up one street and down a: 
exhausted ; at length a piece of paper stuck against a gate of the 
Temple, attracted his attention from its peculiar and imviting ap- 


“A hairv hattick heleganily sitivated in the 


pearance 
parts of these premises—posession hinmediate—rent in advance, 


hupper 
for further perticklers apply to Mrs. Chell on the premises, if by 
leter post-settled. None need apply except principals. Ouse-agents 


don’t trouble yourselves." The referee, a fat, antiquated lady, 


pointed out the many advantages to be derived from so desirable a 


locality. ‘Sir, said she, “ the first gentlemen at the bar read and 
wrote here; and many of them, at one time, could hardly afford to pay 
their way even for this snuggerv. Sir William Pollett studied in 
this room, Sir Edward Sugden, the lord chancellor fur Ireland, Mr 
Chitty the great law-writer, and—” 

“No doubt all the first men of the age,” interrupted Beaumau- 
rice, smiling at the loquacious dame. 

“ Ves, sir, everv one almost,” said the old lady. 

** What is the rental !" inquired Beaumaurice 

“Ten shillings a week, sir, payable in advance ; for, since my se- 


vere loss, sir, my rule is to make my lodgers pay down before hand,” 
said Mrs. Chell 
* You have had a misfortune’ 
* Indec dil 
**T let my lodgings, these very chambers, to a Mr. Griffin; 
as Mrs. C 


I trusted him the matter of five weeks’ rent 


* said Beanmaurice 
observed Mrs. ¢ 





have, sir,” ll, with a melancholy 
visage. 
a little, shabby fellow—Criffin by name, sir,” hell said, 
“and Griffin by nature 


and board, when he absconded without paying me a farthing, sir 





Beaumaurice performed the indispensable stipulation and located 


} let } 


himself in the 





attractive residence, cetermined to follow the path 
strewed with thorns and misfortunes, a poor a ther's 
The spacions West, 
An ll the teeming re ns of the South, 
Hold ta quarry to the anxious Mieit 
Know halt so tempting, or so tair, 
A amt man 


To succeed in the world we must place an ostensible value upon 


ourselves. If we cannot respect our own abilities, althor gh we may 


possess gre at erudition and unceasing ene rgy, our talents will lirtle 


availus. Self-confidence renders ac quirements available, without 


it they are useless I rsius savs, ** scire tuum mh l est, nisi te we ire 


hoe sciat alter’’—the knowledge you may possess is as nothing, un 


less it 1s known to others that you possess it—and Bulwer, with his 
thorough connoissance of the world, asks, * how can we ¢ xpeet others 
to think well of us, if we (who best know ourselves) appear not to 


do so.” This is obvious, and the great precept of * know thyself,” 


we are convinced was not merely mtended to check our vanity, but 


also that we might comprehend our worth 
The great fault of Beaumaurice was his diffidence and want of 


confidence ; often would a rival in his class, possessing lithe else 


than assurance, or mdeed npudence, oe lendid talents, 


and reap the honours which otherwise would have been his—so 


much does success depend upon appearance rather than worth 


We would say to a mar look wise, rather than be so and appear 


ignorant 


With assiduity he commenced his first production, the “ Artist's 


Daughter.” Every word was carefully weighed and duly considered, 


every sentonce smoothed and polished, all the feeling expressed in 





the glowing colours which alone can be painted by the vivid imagi 


nation of a poet With pride he surveyed the completed work, and 





as the last sheet was turned from the desk, hos ily tating heart beat 
loud and ick, as the tho t flashed across his brain of the praise 
that would be lavished 1 him Yes,” said he—* 1 shall sue 

ecced ; my mistortune at college w be no nury to mv t may be 
even for the best,” and he ved that mnward, heart-stirring laugh, 
which only proceeds from real substantial gratification 


The manuscript was carefully tied and sealed, that no imperti- 


nent eve might survey its hidden beauties, save that for which it 
was formally intended—the editor of the —— Magazine It was 
committed to undergo the ordeal of aces ptaace or reyection, accom 
panied by a letter, stating it was a first attempt, hoping the faults 


would be corrected with unsparing pruning, and trusting it would be 


tound worthy of insertion. As the day of publication neared so did his 


anxiety increase, his thoughts bent totally upon the sulyect appetite 
he had none—to sleep he was a stranger—and his brain racked with 
hope s, doubts and fears—the small room pues d over and over—inca 
pable of rest in thought and action. The day arrived anticipated 
with such mingled feelings, and away horned Beaumaurice to learn 
the tidings of his fate at the office of the ! iblisher—the Mayazine 
was seized with avidity, and its pages rent asunder to search for the 


* Artist's Dang 


features ol 


article-—but no such insertion as the hter™’ could be 


found—disappointment the author as 


leaf 


spread over the 
inned—when his eve caught * Notice to Corres 


Artist's Da 


each was & 


pondents’ '—** The rhter is left at the office ; we beg to 


need 


int to the author t 


his twaddle.”’ 


not make our eyes ache again with 


Phe work dropped from his hand. As he concluded the 


fiat which hurled his high-flown hopes to the ground, tears trickled 


from his eyes, and sobs irresistibly escaped his lips, as he returned 


to hus solitary chamber to ponder over 


} his cont 


ved misfortunes ; 
st him, and nuthing to cheer his almost 
* What can J do 


and I will 


everything appeare da 





broken spirits ‘exclaimed he, “TI shall starve, 
rather than ask as 19 


literally starve ; istance from any one 


A loud knock at the door startled him from his unpleasant reverie, 
and, opening it, he discovered lis old colle pe chum, Fitzge rald In a 
moment his miserres were forgotten, and he heartily greeted the 


companion of his labours and confidant of his hopes 





Fitzgerald, of course, knew of the heart-rending oceurrence of 


Beaumaurice’s expulsion, and with that praiseworthy generosity 


fhich occasionally is found in the selfish, grasping disposition of 
man—as the beneficial sun, wishing to turn the black storm into 
beaming smiles—was ready tocelicately assist the needy, distressed | 


and unfortunate. How seldom is this kind part acted in the drama 


of life ; the heart, contracted with the constricting cares of life, rarely 


expands to others’ afflictions—the affections are chilled—the fresh 
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feelings of youthful tenderness and its sympathy are forgotten, and 
with cold indifference man contemplates the destruction of happiness 
in others, and selfishly congratulates himself that he is not the 
sufferer 

Beaumaurice recounted briefly the refusal of his article, and 
handed it to Fitzgevald to peruse, who, upon completing it, express- 
ed his high approbation of the composition, adding, ** we must give 
it anew title and I will send it in as my production, for I ama reg- 
ular contributor, and heaven knows the truth, that [I never wrote 
anything half so interesting or beautiful.” 

“But,” said Beaumaurice, * it will be recognized as my rejected 
article.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Fitzgerald, ‘do you imagine they, edito. 
rially speaking, read your article—not a word save the ttle was 
glanced at, and that «nly to address a notice to vou. If a contribu 
tion comes froin the countess of Blessington, the Hon. Mrs Norton, 
or Lord Fiddlestick, it is inserted asa matier of course; if from Mr 
Smith, Brown, Clarke, (or any unknowns,) equally certain of refu- 
sal, and being called twaddle—stuff—nonsense—or fudge.” 

*“T had no idea you must be 
I thought they 


* Hear me,” suid Beaumaurice 
known previous to getting productions published 
were examined, and received or rejected according to their merits.’ 

« Not at all with the editor of the —— Magazine ; he gives him- 
self no such trouble, as you will see; this article, which has been 
condemned unseen, I shall have in the next number the most con- 
spicuous place—the post of honour—and twelve guineas for your 
reward, Beau.; so commence another as soon as you please, and 
your name shall be flourished with flaming honours, bringing food 
for your stomach, and food for your vanity.” 

Beamaurice glowed with pleasure at this consoling mtelligence, 
and the hours passed, as all do that are free from care, much too 
quickly with his friend who turned his sorrow into joy 5 the night 
was spent rationally and cheerfully, and the one retired knowing he 
had blotted out a canker from the acute sensibilities of his unhappy 
friend ; the other, that he had yet hope and prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess in his undertaking, though arduous and almost insurmountable 

Fitzgerald performed his promise, and the rejec ted article was 
in due time published, with compliments to the supposed author ; 
while the absolute one, happy in knowing he was deserving of them, 
and reaping the weighty consideration and benetit, satistied both his 
ambition and his requisites. Ina short time, it was known who 
really was the writer of the much admired production, Fitzgerald 
readily acknowledging it, and offers quick and liberal showered 
from various quarters, requesting the ple asure of receiving contribu- 
tiens from the pen of the young aspirant to literary fame—report 
soon reached the ears of lis once fellow-collegians of the sensation 
created by the © expelled’ —and Lord St. Paul, both from feelings 
of regret that he should have marred the prospects of the author so 
irremediably, entailing upon him lasting and unextingmshable dis 
grace, and fearing tt might be remembered that he was alone the 
cause, procured, with little ditlieulty, a sinecure of three hundred a 
year, to be presented to Beaumaurice ; who, from the dregs of pov- 
erty and refined distress, found himself exalted far above even luis 
most sanguine expectations. After thanking his benefactors with 
the sincerity of a grateful, happy man, he determined to absent hun- 
self from his country fora time, when the still, low voice of memory 
would be hushed, and the vumerited stain which tarnished his char- 


acter burned in oblivion 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


CONVERSATION, 


Tue celebrated Benjamin Franklin laid down a rule for his own 
guidance on this subject, which might generally be observed by 
every one with great benefit. It was, never ta speak unless upon 
some matier cither mstructive or entertaming But the generality 
of mankind seem to think that, in the first place, whenever they 
meet their friends or acquaintances, itis absolutely necessary for 
them to talk, and that, so long as words flow easy on ether side, 
there is no occasion to be particular about the idea T us if is that 
we never can enter into a cotlee-house or other place of publick 
resort, but we hear people wasting their breath on idle remarks on 
the weather, accidents and otfences, long stories about matters that 
possess no sort of interest, and which generally amount to mere 
twaddle. ‘This very common absurdity really takes ts origin in a 
positive want of mind, although the parties themselves are guilty of 
the weakness, because they think it would appear foolish to sit still 
and say nothing. Eventhe members of a family cannot meet together 
at meals without talking, though they really have pothing to sav 
which can either amuse or instruct; but surely it would be mach 
more rational, and a great deal less irksome, to amuse themselves 
with their own thoughts. Are they so empty-headed, and so atterly 
destitute of mental resources as to render this impossible! If net, 
we beg leave to suggest that they are mfheting a great Injury upon 
themselves, by such a foolish habit of chattermg Their mental 
powers become weakened, their attention is always oceupied by 
subjects of the most frivolous nature, and, when circumstances 
require them to think upon any intricate pot of interest to their 
own immediate welfare, they are utterly incompetent to form a 
correct jadgment. ‘Thus it 1s that so many ideas and opinions pass 
current for a time as undemable and orthodox truths, which atter- 
wards turn out to be the most egregious fallacies. ‘Thus some peo- 
ple are always unfortunate in everything they undertake, and thus 
arises a very considerable portion of that misery which ought not to 
exist in civilized society It has been said that ‘conduct ts fate,” 
and if, as we believe, the assertion be a correct one, it requires no 
superhuman aid to foretell the probable fate of those who either ac 
without thought or are incapable of thinking deeply. There 1s too 


much idle talk —falsely called conversation—abouteverything. What 
instruction or amusement can people find in a mere statement of 
the fact that it is a fine or a wet day! and yet this is almost the first 
thing they feel bound to tell one another. 


Surely it would be just | 


as reasonable to state the day of the month or week, or any other 


palpable fact equally undeniable. This, however, might be excused, 
if it lead to anything better; but the conversation still goes on in 
the same strain, and two people who have been conversing together 
for hours seldom find themselves any wiser or better when they part 
than they were on first meeting. It seems to us that this arises 
from a paucity of ideas, resulting from a total neglect of the faculty 
of thinking, and yet there is surely no want of subjects on which 
the mind might be beneficially and pleasantly occupied. Very igno- 
rant people can, of course, have nothing to converse upon except 
their own affairs and commonplace every-day occurrences ; but the 
middling class of society can have no excuse for such idle gossip ; 
and ata time when education ts so much im fashion and literary 
institutions abound in almost every street, it may be reasonably 
expected that people should exhibit something like mind in their 
daily intercourse. Rather let their conversation be “ yea and nay,” 
than waste their time and weaken their minds by paying attention 
to vulgar subjects. Let them follow Franklin's advice, if only 
for a few weeks, and they will be astonished at the improvement 
they have effected in their mental powers, and the knowledge they 
have thus acquired ; continue the system, and they must mevitably 
become wiser, better, and happier beings 


THE DUEL. 


Eardley Rupton was the most nervous of mankind, and always 
had been from the me of his boyhood, when his infirmity afforded 
the ground-work for the practical jokes of many of his schoolfellows 
at Eton, up to the time at which the adventure occurred which I arm 
about to relate, the scene of which was Dover, and the time—one 
day after he had killed Sir Wilmot Horton, in a duel at Battersea 
Fy lds. 

Rupton was not a coward; it was not that which made him so 
miserable, when he found himself lying in bed in a room of a hotel 
in the above town, the day after this duel. Had he not been singu- 
larly nervous, he would have faced the officers of justice at once, 
and gone through the ordeal of the consequent imprisonment like a 
man; but he could not bear to be talked about, to be bothered by 
being looked at, or to be troubled in any way by being intermixed, 
or intermixing, with any of his fellow-men. The fact of tus having 
killed his man might have, perhaps, assisted to make him miserable ; 
but the chief cause of it, after all, was his nervousness—lis exces- 
sive, perpetual, and, as he himself termed it, his ‘\d—aeble nervous- 
ness.’ Having dressed and breakfasted, he sate himself down in 
his room to read the paper, an employment which, although it made 
him very miserable, made him less so than anything which sug- 


gested itself to him for his occupation, and less so than doing 
nothing, which 
“ eonstantly coming into his room,” that is, two people entered it 
in about four hours; so he flung the paper away from him in a pet, 


for, in Dover, he considered hiunself 


was the worst employment of all; but people were 


and resolved to walk abroad 
perfectly safe from any official annoyance 
fields—he wished he could say deserts—by which the town is “on 
one side entirely surrounded,” as the Irishman said. So he took 
his hat and gloves, and, rushing through the town at the rate of 
about six miles an hour, he found himself, at last, in what he looked 


and to get out into the 


upon as the legitimate country. Calculating the vicinities of the 
various villages and hamlets in the country, he at last resolved to 
proceed toward a certain sequestered spot, which he looked upon as 
the most remote from all of them, or of any other, and there to seat 
himself down and sketch away in his sketch-book tll four or five 
o'clock. The spot attained, there he lingered till the honr deter- 
mined on, and then he rose up, rendered somewhat tore tranquil 
by the delightful privacy which he had been enjoying, and putting 
the hills and dales he had been copying into his pocket, set off on 
his return homeward. How often, in this life, do those things 
which we regard, while they are present to us, as perfectly and 
solely delicious, produce to us whole heaps of pain, and greater pain 
than results from obvious evils! So it turned out with Eardley Rup- 
ton; his day's enjoyment was the parent of his evening's misery. 
Turning suddenly into a shady lane of “nesthng green,” he met a 
party of ladies and gentlemen coming out of the walk toward him, 
langhing and conversing. When they were near upon passing him, 
he observed, as he gazed surreptitiously up at them beneath the rm 
of his hat, which he always wore very much over his eyes, that 
they all him full in the 
thought, of the wildest concern, 
when he thought they were about fifty yards behind him, he turned 


stared face, with an expression, as he 


So he passed on suddenly; and, 


round, and, to his amazing disconcertion, they were all of them 
standing, looking back at him and evidently making remarks per 
sonal to himself. “Good heavens!’ thought he, “they know me 
and have heard of the duel. No doubt the 
And he pushed on for home, let the consequeners be 
Two gentlemen, 


news of itis all over 
the town.” 
what they might, with the vigour of an eagle. 
with thick sticks, stout, disagreeable, and with faces that looked as 
if they were in the habit of carrying warrants in their pockets, were 
the next people he met. “The very fellows that are after 
doubt!" thought Eardley, buttoning up his coat, in his instinetive 


me, no 
resolution to “run for it.” “Thank heaven, they are both corpu- 
lent!" and, to the utter amazement of the two dreaded individuals, 
who were neighbouring and innocent farmers, “Try it again, eld 
gentlemen!” cried Eardley, grinning triumphantly in their faces, as 
he cut by them like a flash of lightning. But he turned 
he had done on the former eccasion, when he had for some distance 


round, as 


had stopped, and, sure enough, 
they had; so off our hero set again, passing seme little children, in 


in screaming 


passed them, to see whether they 


another minute or so, who, to 4s utter amazement, beg 


as he came, and scampered off hke poultry b 


fox. “I'm booked for the gallows, to a certainty!" thought Eardley 


fore the pursuit of a 
“so I'll make haste and put myself out of my misery as fast as | 
can. Good heavens! here's a soldier!—and Eardley stopped sud- 
denly short, and then jumped into the ditch, as his only, as well as 
nasty, alternative. Why the soldier, except that he associated with 
him the idea of death, should have caused him such particular alarm, 
itis undoubtedly difficult to conjecture—he “ sighed lke furnace,” 
however, when he found that the military individual had passed by 
without noticing him, from the excessive relief that fact occasioned 
him, and jumping up immediately, set off again, with amazing bel- 











lows, for his hotel. Luckily, he had encountered, for the next half 
mile, no one else; but just as he was piquing himself upon being 
within a stone's throw of home, it was so fated that he should meet 
with one who caused him more alarm than all the others put toge. 
ther had done. Suddenly, as he turned the corner of the very stree: 
in which his hotel was situated, he heard a great shouting, and ty 
his horrour perceived, the very next minute, that a crowd had go. 
thered round the hotel, and that the noise he heard arose from some. 
thing which had taken place in it. Doubtless, the officers of justic¢ 
were searching for him, he thought, in the interiour of the ho! 
How it was we know not, but it is certain that Eardley did not, as 
aman in a more quiet state of mind would have done, turn back. 





By no means; he pushed on as quickly as ever, and was very shortly 
himself a member of the concourse which so alarmed him. But the 
popular attention did not appear to be directed to his hotel, althoy 
the observations he made by those around him were particularly 
applicable to himself and his situation. * What is it all about, sir? 

asked a short, fat man, cocking up his broad nose into the face of a 
thin, tall man. 
has run away from London.” “ Humph !” thought Eardley, © th 
I! and as he did think so, he saw a man with sharp eyes gazing 


“ The officers of justice is searching for a man as 





him mysteriously in the face, and having continued to do so for 
ward of a minute, he beheld him nudge the elbow of his companion 
who, having his attention called to the same subject, began gazing 
* No doubt I tally toa T with the official « 
“It's very curious they 


at our hero too, 
tion of my person!’ thonght Eardley. 
Here goes, however. 


don't take me into custody. Vil get to my 
room, and await my fate comfortably !'’—and our hero made a des. 
perate rush through the crowd, who, all of them, as they stared him 
in the face, made some remark upon him which he did not hear, and 
entering the hotel, in another minute or two he found himself in his 
own chamber, having locked the door to prevent every kind of in 
terruption. “ What the deuse people mean by looking at me Ica 
apprehend—and why they don’t apprehend me is infinitely more as- 
and taking off his hat and gloves, Eardley went up to 
The popular interest in’ his physiog. 
nomy was accounted for at once—Eardley himself saw through jt 
ata glance: he had forgotten to brush the blacklead off his fingers. 
with which he had soiled them in cutting his pencil, and rubbed the 





tonishing; 
the mirror to adjust his hair. 


dirty commodity al! over his face! 


THOUGHTS AND IMAGES, 


We look with wonder at the spectacle which astronomy presents 
to us, of thousands of worlds and systems of worlds weaving toge- 
ther their harmonious movements into one great whole. But the 
view of the hearts of men furnished by history, considered as a com- 
bination of biographies, is immeasurably more awful and pathetick. 
Every water-drop of the millions in that dusky stream is a ‘iving 
heart, a world of worlds! How vast and strange, and sad and |iv- 
ing a thing he only knows at all who has gained knowledge by |a- 
bour, experience, and suffering; and he knows it not perf etly. 

The fundamental affirmation of all reasonable and, therefore, of 
all right religion, the highest of truths revealed to man, is this, that 
the infinite, eternal, and absolute Being, wills all good, and 
good, and that by good is meant not merely whatever we dare to 
fancy that he might choose to will, but that which suits the wants, 


ony 


and completes, in the fullest form, the existence of all other beings 
Every doctrine opposed to this is superstitious fanaticism or blas- 
phemous scoffing 

How overpowering are the mingled murmur, clang, tramp, and 
rattle of a body of troops, with all their footsteps, horses, arms, ar- 
tillery, and varied voices! How insignificant compared with this 
uproar the speec hofa single mouth! Yet the whispe r of one mou 
sets in motion and drives on to death and devastation twenty such 
bodies, comprising, perhaps, a hundred thousand human lives. 





There are minds, or seem to be such, which we can only compare 
to a noble cathedral of vast size, beautiful proportions, and covered 
Nothing that art can supply to devotion 
appears wanting tll we approach the great door and try to enter 
when we find the seeming building only a solid rock outwardly 


with graceful ornaments. 


carved into that appearance. 
How many ought to feel, enjoy, and understand poetry who ar 
How many ought not to attempt to crea 


quite nse nsible to it! 
who waste themsclves in the fruitiess enterprise! It must be a sickly 
fly thar has no palate for honey. It must be a conceited one that 
tries to make it, 

They who deride the name of God are the most unhappy of men 
except those who make a trade of honouring Him. And how many 
of the self-styled, world-applauded holy are mere traffickers in th 
temple, setting so much present self-denial against so much futur 
enjoyment! 
That men would be better than they are if they always chose 
good instead of evil is evident. But that they would be be . 
indeed could have a rational existence, if they had not the power 
choosing evil instead of good, 1s the most foolish and presumptuous 
of fancies 

Voltaire thought he was looking through a handsome F: 

and the universe, and painting 
while in truth the glass was a mirror, and he saw and copied of 





window at God pictures of Ul 


his own scoffing face. 


Many have the talents which would make them poets if thes 
the genius. A few have the genius yet want the talent 

No man is so born a poet but that he needs to be regenerated into 
a poetick artist. 

Speech is a pump by which we raise and pour out the water from 
the great lake of Thought—whither it flows back again. 
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YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 





BY RICHARD MONCKTON MILNEB. 





Youth, that pursuest with such eager pace 
Thy even way, 

Thou pantest on to win a mournful race ; 
Then stay! oh, stay ! 


Pause and loxuriate in thy sunny plain ; 
Loner—enjoy ; 

Once past, thou never wilt come back again 
A second boy 


The hills of manhood wear a noble face, 
When seen from afar; 

The mist of light from which they take their grace, 
Hides what they are 


The dark and weary path those cliffs between 
Thou canst not know, 

And how it leads to regions never green, 
Dead fields of snow 


Pause, while thou may’st, nor deem that fate thy gain, 
Which, all too fast, 

Will drive thee forth from this delicious plain 
A man at last 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON DRESS. 


Althongh, to the unimaginative mind of a modern utilitarian, 
this subject may appear ove of very little or No Importance, vet, to 
those who wisely seek an addition to their happiness by gleaning 
pleasure from everything around them, and making even the most 
trifling objects subservient to that end, a few remarks upon dress 
may Hol prove ulteriy uninteresting 

We are no grea! admirers of mere fashion, nor do we indeed 
think it worthy of further observance than such as will save us from 
the imputation of singularity Fashion in dress has seldom anything 
todo with good taste; it is generally founded upon some prepos 
terous idea, which circumstanee or mere faney—perhays even a 
vulgar desire of attracting attention—has given birth to. It was 
the fanev of Queen Elizabeth to wear enormous roffs roond her neck, 
and in the times of our grandfathers those ugly things calle d hoops 
became a portion of the female apparel, ongmating, we believe. im 
the desire of certain females at court to conceal the frailty of their 
nature from publick observation 

Now, Count D'Orsay, the Marquis of Waterford, or some other 
depraved and frivolous blockhead, has only to parade the streets 
ina new suit remarkable for its singularity, and evervbody adopts 
itesthe verv bean edeal of dress. One season we see females walk. 
ing about in bonnets large enough to admitof the wearer receiving a 
kiss without being perceived, and in a few months afterwards they 
become so small astom ike us Suspect that straw is an article of the 
Mere fashion delights generally im extremes, and 
Our English style 


greatest scarcity 
therefore is utterly at variance with good taste. 
of dress 1s always particularly unbecoming, ¢ specially that of men— 
it is too close, compact, and business-like—there is nothing of the 
air of drapery about it; but then we are a bustlag, money-getting 
Linh pe ded 





nation, and cannot afford to have our movements 

With due observance to the reigning mode, it is the duty of all 
who can afford it to dress well, and preseut an agreeable appearance 
taken to choose sucha 
A very thin man 


in white stockings 


tothose about them; and care should be 


style of apparel as will best answer that purpose 
with feshless limbs, whose legs, when tricked out 


wk like No } 


ll on a street door,’ should not be ambitious of 
sporting tights or knee-breeches ; 


and a very fat, diminutive person, 
should eschew high stocks and trock-coats. Women of dark com- 
vlexions never look well m white dresses, and those of fair delicate 
skin appear to more advantage in black. ‘Thus, trivial as the sutyecc 
may seem, if there be any object in dress bevond that of mere com- 
fort and decency, it affords great scope for the display of taste and 

loment im the suitableness of the apparel to the person and cir- 
cumstances of the wearer. Anv peculiarity in apparel that attracts 
attention merely on account of its gaudiness or otherwise, Is essen- 
ually vulgar, and may be considered as an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual defect. ‘Thus, we think, glaring colours 

lress show bad taste—the desire of attracting attentlon—and a 








variety of colours 1s equally to be censured) ‘There should bea 
formity and completeness (if we may use the word,) producing 


au agreeable harmony im the mind of the spectator ; and if contrast be 





at all allowed, it should not be in so many ways as to perplex t! 
; y of colours in dress, however chaste each colour may 
k a want of refine 


eve. Vari 





e, is therefore in bad taste and betravs we th 
A blue coat, vellow watscoat and brown inexpressi 





ment 3 
ist the sort of display we here allude to, nor do we ever behold any 
person wearing them but we feel ourselves as fully capable of form. 
ingacorrect judgment on the nature of his taste—and, to a certain 
of his mind—as tf we had been personally intimate with him 





whole of his life Colours in male apparel—except such as 
claret, dark blue, or a rich deep brown — should always be avoided ; 
een is dec dedly a live tv colour—ne ver low <s well except in a 
sporting dress, and then only because it harmonizes with the per 
vading colours of rural scenery Females generally look best m 
ight coloured dresses—deep rich crimson, for instance principally 
on account of the contrast with their cony lexions and the | ght and 
Men's dresses in the 
, 


Shade alwavs exthibsting in folds of dr 





pery 
country—with the exception of frock-coats—are alwavs ine 
and myggardly ; for which reason it is, perhaps, that noluing suits us 
ter than black 


Evervthing in the s 


egant 


e 
ape of mere finery and ornament ts only 
allowable to females, and should be scropulously avoided by the other 


™X, as ont of ci il weakness 
thts m gewgaws and childish trifles, Short-studs and 


es, even though composed of the most costly diamonds, alwavs 


rracter, and betokening a sort of ment 





see 0 us foppish and etleminate inthe extreme. and mnogs—except 
ruing rings, or those formed of the har enher of a frend or 
stress—are mere emblems of vanity in the wearer 
Let a]] who are ambitions of making them<elves agreeable in their 
Person ippearance be careful to have arel tit well; showa 





tt 


moderate observance of the prevailing fashion, but at the same 


tiene 


Varving it slightly, so as to suit the peculiarities of form and bodily 


Let each part of the dress be, as artists say, in keeping 
with the rest, and let all attempts at display be utterly discarded 
so will they siiow beth good sense and taste, and avoid being mis- 


taken for one of the vulgar. 


lig re. 


THE STATE OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 


On the subject of the present state of the opera, in this as well 
as in other countries, it may be remarked in general, that, im pro- 
portion as the musical part of this entertainment has acquired an 
ascendancy, the poetical and dramatick part has declined. “Whenever 
musick aspires to the pre-emimence over poetry in a drama,” says 
Metastasio, ‘she destroys both that and herself.”"—**Modern musick,” 
he adds, ** has rebelled against poetry ; and neglecting true expres 
sions, and regarding all attention to words as downright slavery, 
has indulged herself, in spite of common sense, in every sort of 
caprice and extravagance ; making the theatre no longer resound 
with any other applause than that which is given to displays of 
execution, with the vain inundation of which she has hastened her 
own disgrace, after having first occasioned that of the mangled, dis- 
figured, and ruined drama. Pleasures which are unable to gratify 
the mind, or touch the heart, are of short duration ; for although 
men may suffer themselves to be easily captivated by unexpected 
physical sensations, they do not for ever renounce the use of their 
reasoning faculties." What was the case in Italy, in Metastasio’s 
time. is the case in England, as well as in Italy, now, 
sacrificed to sound. Musick is degraded into a gratification of the 
ear, instead of being regarded as language capable of exulting the 
sentiment, and deepening the passion of the drama. No man of 
genius will suffer his poetry to be made the vehicle for unmeaning 
sing song , hence the opera is left in the hands of playwrights, and, 
with few exceptions, is looked upon by people of sense and retlec- 
fon asa slight and frivolous amusement unworthy of serious notice 
What can show more clearly the false position in which the opera 
is placed than the practice of encores! An air or duet may bea 
soliloquy, ora dialogue of strong passion or deep interest ; and who, 
that enters ever so little into the spirit of the scene, would think of 
having such a soliloquy or dialogue over again! Who would call 
on Macbeth to clutch a second tome the air-drawn dagger, or on his 
sleeping wue to show the fearful workings of remorse in her dis 
tempered mind, because, in the one case or the other, the actor 
exhibited a fine prece of declamation’ And yet there is hardly a 
tragick opera in which such absurdities do not pass current Soch 
absurdities, however, have not always passed current on the opera 
stage. What would Gluck have said, after the pathetick parting scene 


Sense ts 


between his On heus and Eurydice, had they been called upon to 
go through it again, or had ¢ Irpheus been desired to recommence, 





for the erat fication of the at ence, his passionate lamentations 


fur the loss of ius beloved’ Far from considering such an encore 


asa compliment, the great composer would either have reproached 


himself with the feebleness of his musical expression, or else set 
down the audience as greater brutes than those which Orpheus was 
able to move by the sound of his lyre In regard to the performers, 
an encore, especially in an interesting and impassioned scene, if a 
compliment to tie singer, ts truly a reproach to the actor 

The restoration of the opera to its place as an important as well 
as delightful branch of the 


musician possessed of sound views respecting the objects of his 





’ co-operation of a 


ima, requires the 


art, and capable of renderimg all its resources subservient to the 
purposes of dramatick ¢ xpressions and effect, witha poet otco ge 
nial spirit, gifted with distinguished genius, and vet not afraid to 
commit himself by an association with a genius equal to his own 
If it ts supposed that musick, by being thas employed as one of the 
dialects of the drama, will 
hension mav be relieved by considering whether the musick of the 
Orfeo of Gluck, the Dona Groranns of Mozart, the Fidelio of Beethover 
and the Oberon of Weber, 1s more or less beautiful than that of the 
Sranera. the Anna Bolena, the Lucia di Lamme the Parasia, 
The dramatick pieces 


: ‘ 
lyse its own peculiar charms, that appre- 


rmoor 
and the other pretty productions of the day 
at present set to musick by ourco Hpesers are genera ly trash; and 
but say, in self.defence, that 


But let them show that good 


our composers are aware that it is so, 
they cannot get anything better 
poetry cuns no hazard of bemg degraded or destroved in their hands, 
and it can hardly be doubted that they will ebtam ut As to onr 
musical performers, they w | find that good acting, as much as good 
singing, is esseutial to their success, 
or of musical talent 
’ 


ads of talent, in a 


"There is no want ¢ ther of dramatick talent 
But it requires the co operation of these two k 


degree which does not exist at present, to produce results wh 
will be at all satisfactory to the growing taste and intelligence of 


the publick. 


WOMAN'S WIT, OR LOVE'S DISGUISES, 

They sat within a bower of roses twined, 
A pale, dark youth, beside a bright-eved gurl: 
Behind her parted lips shone wealth of pearl, 

As, ever and anon, she 

To that dark vouth: and he, with fewered mind, 
Gazed on that bright-eved girl, and mutely drank 

The beauty that on her faw features burned, 





Sting, turned 


Pill all thew witehery to his heart's depths sank. 
He se {i her hand. and, borne upon the tuk 
Of swelling passion, straight before her knelt 

He felt he felt re knew not how he felt 


; she rephed 
Master Tom, no doubt, 
know you're out? 


But feel he did, and said so 
‘All very fine this 
But docs your anxieus mother r 


MOZART'S HABITATION, 


Every musick-lover who visits Vienna will like te know that 
Mozart lived in t 
down to the cathedral, u 


street leading 


Rauhenstem Gasse, a narrow g 
1 house, now a tavern or drinking-louse 
which, by some remarka le coun dence, wears or 


Noor ew 


> that when Mozart arrived at his own home he knockes 


its front a bade 
/ 


of fiddles and other musical instruments vust be so deluded 





as to imag 
" 


at the street-door as ordinary mortals; no, he walked onder a cate 


partments. ‘T 


at Mozart 


ng concerts, and enchanted people a room 


wav, and thence up stairs to hrs ordmary 
} 


gave his Sundav ever 


on the first floor with a bow windew to rt, is a fact not to be des- 


pised , for if we faney the human being, we must give him a loca 





habitation, elve he ts a sp.rit, and pet one of ourselves We do 
not wish to the reat perlormances Of great men. we wish to 
know their /iftle actions, how they walked, looked, and spoke, ther 


crooked halts and to know that Mozart had 4 


restiess and nervous fidye 


ud prec harities; 
tiness in his hands and feet, and seldom 
sat without motion of them, makes him more present to us than the 
1 


most laboured picture And here lived Mozart he who has thrown 


a fresh grace around the ideal of womanliness, who e “paint the 
rose and add perfume to the 
and metaphysical poets are trying to get at the heart of its emotions, 


gives us a language for sighs and tears, for tenderness and rapture. 


violet: and m lowe, wivle the subtle 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


HAGAR. 


Sue fled, with one reproachful look 
On him who bade her go, 

And seareely could the patriarch brook 
Phat glance of voiecless wo; 

In vain her quivering hips essay'd 
His merey io unplore, 

obev'd, 

And there was seen no more 


Silent the mandate she 


The burning waste and lonely wild 
Received her as she went, 

Hopeless she clasp'd her feanting child, 
With thirst and sorrow spent 

And in the wilderness so drear 
She rared her voiwe on high, 

And sent forth that heart-stricken prayer— 
* Let me not see him die!" 


Her beautiful, her only bey, 
Her all of hope below! 


So long his father’s pride and jey, 





ud yet from him the blow 

Alone she must his head sustain, 
And watch his sinking breath, 

And on his bright brow mark the stain 
Of the destroyer, Death ' 


* Let me not see him die,” and lo! 
The messenger of peace 

Once mere her tears forget to flow, 
(nee more her sorrows cease, 

Lite, strength, and freedom now are given 
With m pity power, to one 

Who from his father's roof was driven, 


And he the outcast’s son 


How often we like Hagar mourn, 
When some unlook'd for blight 


Drives us away, no more to turn 





lo yovs we fancied | 
Forced trom our wells to retreat, 
And seek the Alu itv s care, 


» ‘ 
Perchance we are sent forth to meet, 


! sol there * 
A desert angel there 


PRATERNAL APFECTION, 


delightful to enjoy 
who are endeared to us bw the 
us of the frohecks of 
of the years 


If friendship be delightful, if it be above all 


the continued friendship of those 


mtimacy of many vears, who can discourse w 


the school, of the adventures and studies of the college, 


when we first ranked ourselves with meni the tree socrety of the 


endship of those who, accom 


panving us through all s lo period, with closer union than any 


casual friend ca from the school to the very 


nursery which witnessed our commor wstimes; who have had an 


mterest in every event that has related to us, and m every person 
that has excited our love or our hatred ; who have honoured with us 
these to whom we have paid cverv tial honour mm life, and wept 


is OVET those ‘ ¢ death has been to us the 


with most lust 
ts wie , te 


sorrow of our heart broken sytoipathy, is the 


friendship of brothers, considered even as foendship only > and how 


many cireumstances of additional interest does thas union receive 


from the common relationship to these who have orginal clans to 


our stil higher regard, and to whom we owe an acecplahle service, 


in extending our atlection to these whom they lowe Livery dissect 
sion of man With man, execit nus a tee of pattul incongrurty 
But we feel a peenhar me choly the discord of thase, whom one 
reo! has continoed to shelter duriee lite, and hose duct os alter 
wards to be mingled nder a singic stone 





The stars '—Look at the distant star which twinkles m= the fir- 
mament. Phere tt has shone with undiminished lustre for centuries 
The eves that ere sealed m death thousands of years have paved 

my out, amd see tthe same as we t nd at now It has held ots 
place through snees ve empires li we look back through the 
vista of distant ages we tired i there It beheld Rome in er might 
aod ‘ v. ] roned porn Lbalvy the days of er wy It 
aw Kuvpt her rising eathness Ve t* ‘ ‘ Aitheout 
change or dimrution of stre Perpetucty, coustaney and endur 
ince of heavenly f endship ae | s saith the Lord, which giveth 
the sun fora 
lor a \ 
rear la 





ceypart, ar tive 

n thee > me 

4 ( Lor 
vaiue to the co incyv that can atu but afew years at most, how 
can we estia ‘ tthat which endores tor ever Think of a 
friendship, the measures of w e dur on ms eternity iteell, the 
tenure of it without lint or end 1), what a basis for everlasting 
contidence is this! 
MAN ® OFT N\A STATE. 

Adam, whe ews th fod own mrnage, proceeded from 
hoca vV parents t,att ral eal vw Lord, startone nto ¢ ‘ 
tener erfect, } ’ ‘ va form and hee mtellectual and 
moral tac . W me ‘ hheet to decay nor dissolution Ana 

ad he cont od m his ocenee, there would no bhatt of death 
have ever paseed upon our face, The whole family of man weld 
for ever ive f ead wimeortal vouth, amid the transports of 
the terrestrial paradise, or have been seen, it may be, hke holy 
angels, ascending and descending between heaven and earit 


Foun dy 


2 living in society can be independent. The world is 


No one thi 


like a watch-dog, which fawns on you or tears you to pieces 
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SONGS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 


NUMBEK ONE. 


Musick by Charles E. Horn—Words by George P. Morris. 
I. 


Wearies my love of my letters? 

Does she my silence command ! 
Sunders she Love's rosy fetters 

As though they were woven of sand ! 
Tires she too of each token 

Indited with many a sigh’ 
Are all her promises broken ' 

And must I love on till I die? 

ll. 

Thinks my dear love that I blame her 

With what was a burden to part? 
Ah, no !—with affection I'll name her 

While lingers a pulse in my heart 
Although she has clouded with sadness, 

And blighted the bloom of my years, 
I love her still, even to madness, 

And bless her through showers of tears ! 

Wt. 

My pen I have laid down in sorrow, 

The songs of my lute I forego, 
From neither assistance I'l] borrow 

To utter my hard-seated wo ! 
But peace to her bosom, wherever 

Her thoughts or her footsteps may stray 
Memento of mine again never 

Will shadow the light of her way! 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS, 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE, 


NUMBER THIRTEEN. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


Tuts is return month, dear doctor, and if it were only to be in 
fashion you should have a quid pro quo for your four pages. Octo- 
ber restores and returns ; your gay friends and invalids returnto the 
city; the birds and the planters return to the South; the seed re- 
turns to the granary ; the brook at my feet is noisy again with its 
returned waters ; the leaves are returning to the earth, and the heart, 
that has been out-of-doors while the summer lasted, comes home 
from its wanderings by field and stream, and returns to feed on its 
harvest of new thoughts, past pleasures, and strengthened and con- 


firmed aflections. At this time ef the year, too, you expect a re- 


turn (not of past board) for your * visits ;"’ but, as vou have made 


And 


that is the first consolation I have found for your short-comings, (or 


me no visit either friendly or professional, I owe you nothing 


no-comings-at-all) to Glenmary 
Now consider my arms a-kimbo, if you please, while I ask you 


what you mean by calling Glenmary * back-woods Faith, I wish 


it were more back-woods than it is. Here be cards to be left, sir, 

morning calls to be made, hody-coat sources, and ceremony enough 
g 

The two miles 


distance between me and Owego serves me tor no exemption, for 


to keep one’s most loli lay manners well aired 


the village of Indian Spring, which 1s a mile nearer on the road, is 
equally within the latitude of silver forks ; and dinners are given 


in both which want no one of the belongings of Belgrave-square, 
save port wine and powdered footmen 
Aus that 


in which she “* dines with four-and-twenty families.’ 


I think it is in one of Miss 


} 


n’s novels a lady claims it to be a smart neighbourhood 


If there are 
not more than half as many in Owego who give dinners, there are 


twice as many who ask tw tea and give ice-cream and orances 
Then for the fastions, there is as liberal a sprinkling of French bonnets 
in the Owego church as in any village congregation in England 
And for the shops—that subject is worthy of a sentence by itself 
When I say there is no need to go to New-York for hat, boots, or 
coat, I mean that the Owego tradesmen, (if vou are capable of des- 
eribing what you want,) are capable of supplying you with the best 


and most modish of these articles 


All this 


Call you that * back-woods !" 


I am tree to cont ss, clashes with the bea ideal of the 


Beatus lle qui procul,” ete 


I had myreli unagined, (and continued to imagine for some weeks 
after coming here,) that, so near the primeval wilderness, I might 


lay up my best coat and my ceremony in lavender, and live in fus- 
tian and’a plain way. I looked forward to thé delights of a broad 
straw lat, large shoes, baggy habiliments, and leave to sigh or whistle 
without offence; and it seemed to me that it was the conclusion of 
To 


be above no clean and honest employment of one’s time, to drive a 


a species of apprenticeship, and the beginning of my “ freedom.” 


pair of horses or a yoke of oxen with equal alaerity, and to be com- 
mented on for neither the one nor the other, to have none but 
wholesome farming cares, and work with nature and honest yeomer, 
and be quite clear of mortifications, envies, advice, remonstrance, 
coldness, misapprehensions, and etiquettes—this is what I, like 
most persons who * forswear the full tide of the world,” looked 
upon as the blessed promise of retirement. But, alas! wherever 
there is a butcher's shop and a post-office, an apothecary and a black- 
smith, an ** Arcade’’ and a milliner—wherever the conveniences of 


life are, in short—there has already arrived the Procrustes of opinion. , 


Men's eyes will look on you and bring you to judgment, and unless 
you would live on wild meat and corn-bread in the wilderness, 
with neither friend nor helper, you must give in to a compromise— 
yield half at least cf your independence, and take it back in com- 
monplace comfort. This is very every-day wisdom to those who know 
it, but you are as likely as any man in the world to have sat with 
your fect over the fire and fancied yourself on a wild horse in a 
prairie, with nothing to distinguish you from the warlike Camanche, 
except capital wine in the cellar of your wigwam, and the last new 
novel and play which should reach this same wigwam—you have 
not exactly determined how! Such “ pyramises are goodly things,” 
| but they are built of the smoke of your cigar. 
‘This part of the country is not destitute of the chances of adven- 
ture, however, and twice in the year, at least, you may, if you 
choose, open a valve for your spirits. One half the population of the 
neighbourhood is engaged in what is called /umbering, and until the 
pine timber of the forest can be counted like the cedars of Lebanon, 
this vocation will serve the uses of the mobs of England, the revo- 
lutions of France, and the plots of Italy I may add the musick and 
theatres of Austria and Prussia, the sensual indulgence of the Turk, 
and the intrigue of the Spaniard, for there is in every p< ople under 
the sun a superflu of spirits unconsumed by common occupation, 
which, if not turned adroitly or accidentally to some useful or 
harmless end, will expend its reckless energy in trouble and 
mischief 
The preparations for the adventures of which I speak, though la- 
borious, are often conducted like a frolick. The felling of the trees 
in mid-winter, the cutting of shingles, and the drawing out on the 
snow, are employments preferred by the young men to the tamer 
but less arduous work of the farm-yard ; and in the temporary and 
uncomfortable shanties, deep in the woods, subsisting often on 
nothing but pork and whiskey, they find metal more attractive than 
village or fireside. The small streams emptying into the Susque- 
hannah are mnumerable, and eight or ten miles back from the river 
the arks are built, and the materials of the rafts collected, ready to 
launch with the first thaw I live, myself, as you know, on one of 
these tributaries, a quarter of amile from its janction. ‘The Owaga 
trips along at the foot of my lawn, as private and untroubled for the 
greater part of the year as Virgima Water at Windsor; but, as it 
swells in March, the noise of voices and hammering coming out from 
the woods above, warn us of the approach of an ark, and at the rate 
of eight or ten miles an hour the rude structure shoots bv, floating 
high on the water without its lading, (which it takes in at the village 
below,) and manned with a singing and saucy crew, who dodge the 
branches of the trees and work their steering paddles with an 
adroitness and nonchalance which sufficiently shows the character 


of the cl 


iss 


The sudden bends which the river takes in describing 


my woody Omega, puts their steersmanship to the test, and when 


the leaves are off the trees, it is a curious sight to see the bulky 
monsters, shining with new boards, whirling around in the swift 
eddies, and, when caught by the current again, gliding off among 
the trees, like a singing and swearing phantom of an unfinished 
barn 

At the village they take wheat and pork into the arks, load their 
rafts with plank and shingles, and wait for the return of the freshet 


lle 


It is a fact vou may not know, that when a river the middle 


is rising, 
is the highest, and rice rersa when falling, sufliciently proved by the 


experience of the raftsmen, who, if they start before the flow is at 


its top, cannot keep their crafts from the shore. A pent-house, 

barely sufficient for a man to stretch himself below, is raised on the 

deck, with a fireplace of earth and loose stone, and with what pro- 

vision they can afford, and plenty of whiskev, they 
The 


nothing to do, : 


shove out into 


the stream ceforward it is vogue la galére! They have 


| dav, but abandon themselves to the current, sing 


the turn at 


iKC 


1 
and t 


and dance, the steering-oars ; and when the 
sun sets they look out for an eddy, and pull in to the shore 


stopping-places are not very numerous, and are well known ¢ 


who follow the trade ; and, as the river swarms with rafts, the getti: 
sure of a fastening, is a scene always of great 


competition, and often of desperate fighting 


When all is settled 
for the night, however, and the fires are lit on the long range of the 
floulla, the raftsmen get together over their whiskey and provender, 
and tell the thousand stories of their escapes and accidents, and with 
the repetition of this, night after night, the whole rafting population 
along the tive hundred iniles of the Susquehannah becomes partially 
acquainted, and forms a sympathetick corps whose excitement and 
esprit might be roused to very dangerous uses 

By daylight they are cast off and once more on the current, and 
in five or seven days they arrive at tide water, where the crew is itm 
mediately discharged, and start, usually on foot, to follow the river 
home again. There are several places in the navigation which are 
dangerous, such as rapids and dam-sluices, and what with these, and 
the scenes at the eddies, and their pilgrimage through a thinly settled 
and wild country home again, they see enough of adventure to make 
them freside heroes, and incapacitate them, (while their vigour lasts, 
at least,) for all 


the more quiet habits of the farmer. The conse- 


quence is easy to be seen. Agriculture is but partially followed 
throughout the country, and while these cheap facilities for trans- 
porting produce to these aboard exist, those who are contented to stay 
at home, and cultivate the rich river lands of the country, are sure 
of high prices and a ready reward for their labour. , 
Moral. Come to the Susquehannah and settle on a farm 


did not know what I was driving at all this while ' 


You 


The raftsmen who * follow the Delaware,” (to use their own 
poctical expression,) are said te be a much wilder class than those 
on the Susquehannah. In returning to Owega, by different routes, I 
have often fallen in with parties of both, and certainly nothing could 





. — 
be more entertaining than to listen to their tales. In a couple of And | 
years, the canal route on the Susquehanna will lay open this rich of H 
vein of the picturesque and amusing, and as the tranquil boat glides his ju 
peacefully along the river bank, the traveller will be surprised with ful, ¥ 
the strange effect of these immense flotillas, with their many fires say t! 
and wild people, lying in the glassy bends of the solitary stream, the « Pre 
smoke stealing through the dark forest, and the confusion of a hun. “ yer 
dred excited voices breaking the silence. In my trip down the river wl 
in the spring, I saw enough that was novel in this way to fill a new mory 
portfolio for Bartlett, and [ intend he shall raft it with me to sajt vers, 
water, the next time he comes among us jor $i 

How delicious are these October noons! They wiil soon chill, | way | 
am afraid, and I shall be obliged to give up my out-of-door’s habits ant I 
but I shall do it unwillingly. Ihave changed sides under the bridgy erfe 
to sit with my feet in the sun, and I trust this warm corner will |as; wl 
me till November at least. The odour of the dying leaves, and tly sap 
song of the strengthening brook, are still sufficient allurements, and Th 
even your Edenmatism, (of which the Latin should be podagra we Te 
might safely keep me company tll dinner. Adieu, dear doctor! «] 


write me a long account of Vestris and Matthews, (how you |iky 
them, I mean, for I know very well how I like them myself.) a 
thank me for turning over for you a new leaf of American roman 
You are welcome to write a novel and cal! it the Rafteman of the 


Susquehannah 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, unres 

ng i 

REMINISCENCES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. ot 

BY BIVINS the v 

ae gave 

Any one who has been in Virginia, has doubtless heard the plain- On 
tive air of * As I was going down Shinbone-alley,” chanted for half « 
in native melody by some score of blacks when going to or coming yen 
from their daily avocations in the field. Numerous, indeed, are the of cu 
unwritten melodies in vogue among the negroes, all classed w from 
the general head of ** Cornfield songs,” and we are, doubtless, cor- going 
rect in supposing that many of them would be found equally beav- answ 
tiful, after arrangement, as the piece running after this wise unluc 
** Near the lake where drooped the willow yssur 


Long time ago 
Where the rock threw back the billow 
‘hiter than snow,” etc. etc 





Spe aking of songs, and in continuation, we are now reminded of o1 


astonishment, when some months since we were on board the Lik 
mense steamer Emperour. We were indeed astonished, for cow- Sel 
mingled with the rattling of machinery, the hissing of steam- see t 
the ringing of bells, the shouting of agents, orders of the capta one v 
the hurly-burly noisy excitement of a steamer’s departure, and h cog 
above them all we heard, in stentorian strains, from the lu ee 
some score of negro firemen, uev 
nph 


* Oh! fare-you-well, my darlin’! 

Oh' yaho! 
fare-vou-we 
Oh' ye! 





on! , my darlin’ 


* What is that '” 
** That? 


said we to a bystander 


’ T0g 


said he, with a look of 


pecule r 
he suspected us of gurzatwusness, “why, that thar is the third hes 
Those thar niggers are the third bell! they always sing from! 7 
starting-post until the first heat ts over, say about the time we ele = 
the Levee.” " 
* Possible ' exclaimed we a: 


* Fact!" said our informer 
We passed to the forward deck, and casting our eyes toward the 


noisy crowd we saw, imprimis—a herculean mulatto, known at 





his companions as * Wild Cat He sustained the burden of 


song, while his fellow-labourcers assisted most powerfully au 
' Wad Cat in 


chorus. What a song and what a chorus 


the 
vals found time to compose the words of each svecessive st Lia 
for these songs are mostly extempore productions. There he stood Bil its 
his dexter and sinister hand flat upon either ear, (as if deafened w me 
his own musick,) and at the conclusion of each line he would exte hence 
his arms toward his auditors (the dock gentry) with a manner mos ste 
affectionate and affecting. His lustrous eve now filled with poctich at 
fire, now languishing with dissolving “ meltiness away” in his ow ) 
melody. His body now thrown backy to the extreme limits i€ 
gravitation—now bent toward his friends in a le ave-taking postur ate 
he sang— 
* Oh! the Emp*rour’s bound to leave 
Oh' yaho! 
Oh' the Emp’rour’s bound to leave you 
Oh' ya ho! 
Oh ' the Emp'rour's bound for ole Kaintacky' sudde 
On’ wa } , 
Oh! the Emp’rour’s bound for ole Kaintucky “ 
On! valho' j 
tut she’s a-comin’ back, my darlin’ ' iat ¢ 
) ° . 
But she's a-con ck, my darlin’ ' * 
On nho! sto 
Oh! poke dem pine-knots in de fiah ' saut 
Oh! va ho ' 
Oh! poke dem pine-knots in de fial 
Vh! yvaho! stoute 
De Emp'rour neber busts de biler! ways 
Oh! va ho! 2 
De Emp'rour neber busts de biler' in 
Oh' yaho! 
P vu0wW 
Oh! wha you sailin’ in dat ship dere? v th 
Oh! va ho! 
Oh! wha you sailin’ in dat ship dere ? ‘nat 
Yh! ' * 
Oh! ya ho Instin 
Oh! de Emp’rour she is "blige to leave you ' hess ; 
Oh! yaho! r 
Dut, 


Oh! de Emp'rour she is "blige to leave you! 
Oh! ya ho!” 


el 
Ouple of 
this rich 
at glides 
ed with 
any fires 
pam, the 
f a hun. 
the river 
ll a new 


tO salt 


lag ra. 
doctor! 
you lik 


lf 
il,) a 
ryinanes 


n of the 
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a 


And thus on to the end of the chapter. If the exquisite conception 
of Horn were not injured by listening to these negro melodies, nor 
is judgment impeached, when he pronounced many of them beauti- 
we, with one or two of our good friends, must be permitted to 


fal, 
ay there Was a something about this song peculiarly agreeable 


« Pretty, indeed,”’ said a friend, at the conclusion of the * refrain,” 


« yery pretty.”” 

“ Why, look here, stranger,” said my friend of ** third bell’’ me- 
mory, “‘ you see them niggers do tolerable wel! for steamboat nig- 
ath. put I reckon I have got prehaps the greatest plantation of devils 
fot singing and hollering and cutting up vou ever did see! The 
Why, my little nigger Mose—he 
aint more than five years old next spring—dances and sings with a 
perfect free-ality ! ‘Sich a gittin’ up sfars,’ is his favourite; and | 

wish, gentlemen, you could come to my place and see Mose. He 


wav they cam sing Is a caution. 


sa perfect natural curiosity. Wake snakes! but can’t he dance !”” 
* Ah! indeed ;” 
we replied, ‘and where may your ‘ place’ be found !" 


Thought we, his master 1s an unnatural curiosity 


“In North Alabam’, on the Elk River, about two miles from 
Scrugg’s Cross Roads; and, gentlemen, I hare got about the pret- 
thar! I know vou are 


tiest place in them parts. Just you come 


going among them Cherokees, and I don't live very far from them. 
Just you come and welcome !" 

Hospitality and a freedom from all selfish considerations, Is an 
admirable trait in the character of most southern men. A perfectly 
unrestrained manner of conversation in making inquiries or impart- 
ng information, is another equally general though less admirable 
trait, at least among the second and third-rate planters. So that, 
when our third-bell friend, after being left alone with us, propounded 
the usual question, “ Stranger, what mought be your name !” 


mve the usual reply, Berms! 


we 


One finds it quite comfortable and consoling to have on hand some 
half dozen aliases, when in the course of his travel he may chance 
to encounter persons, who, without other reason than a satisfaction 
of curiosity, are inclined to know vour name and circumstances, 
fom whence you came, where you are going, and for what vou are 
gong; and, in fine, when you expect to return! A person who 
answers all such inquiries on every occasion, may chance, on some 
unlucky day, to reap difficulty from his own imprudence. When one 


iwh Sor ndu M4 


assumes for the time an alias, let it be of a probadle, h 
character; one in the construction of which the vowels and conso- 
nants are connected in a scemly style. We have seen and known 
men who, in reply to questions similar to the one put to us by our 


Elk River friend, would reply, * Blubbins,” or * Baggins,” ot 


Now 


see that such names would not pass current ; 





Scruggins,” or ** Suiggies the common observer must 





and, moreover, anv 





one who attempts to palm them upon an intelligent pe 


must most signally fail. Look at the words 


cognomens, 
are comely-looking—each ts made up of legitimate Roman letters— 
they appear well, and why, (here is a question of great difficulty,) 
, ’ . 
euphoncously as Fitz- 
ompson, ‘Tompk 


Nine out of ten whe 


nphatically, why should they not sound as 
an, Byron, St. Clair, Smith, Jones, T! 


For our lives we are 


ns or Simp- 


} 
Ans unabie to say 


ear either of the former uames pronounced, will break forth into 





roarious mirth, while latter are used every day wi 
gasm le 

‘Bivins,”’ we replied to the question: “what monght be vour 
ham 

“Bivins ! 
amby Creek, and moved to Arkansaw a 
4 The 


used to ve o I 


not Jual Bivins who 
} 


no! what! 


out a year i 





Bivins family fe which I have the honour to b« 


vag. and from which I am descended, were natives of Maing 
Yankees ' W ake snakes ! Yankees med Bivins, haw! haw! 
Good morning, stranger '” w 


A STRAY LEAP FROM MY LOG-BOOK. 


| had the supreme 








Last night of seeing a storm in 
> grande ~ et ac panoply of azure clouds, 
vw outer edge s ded bv a dim vapo ry ring i ext 
nenced mariner might know portended a boisterous night All w 
stle and preparation. Ropes were snugly ¢ wav, hen-coops 
ibarrels securely hed, and stun'sails take " Our capta 
dis one of the most singular specimens of lor, possess! 


@ Of the peculiarities of that most guizzical ¢ 


uck as a Dutchman, 


eved the preparations for the coming squal 

i both hands buried profoundly im his pockets. I have often heard 

rtentous silence that pre cedces a storm at sea, but never felt 
tense excitement created bv overwrought anxiety and expec 
** Haul down the flying jkb—take in the rovals, Mr. Lang! 

lenly shouted the captain, starting from his apathy ; “by Ju- 

with a vengeance! death and destruction are in its 


» we have it 


cried the 





captain, starmg to windward. We all turned in 
at direction, and beheld at the distance of a half a mile a long and 
stinct line of white fuam, which appeared to travel toward us with 
Stonishing rajidity. Above the line appeared a dark vapour, which 


sautin by degrees the visible horizon, and fell like a pall on the ocean 


* Avast ' 


Stont 


there, shipmates,” cried the mate ; “ hold on; many a 
J al- 


er man has visited the moon with less wind in his cap; 


Yays condescends to hold on to something under.” 
a 


ihe last words of the mate were drowned in the horrible din that 


lolowed, JT can compare the tumult to nothing but the hissing created 
¥ the contact of fire and water, combined with other hellish and 
‘nnatutal sounds. The good ship seemed endowed with natural 
‘astinct ; now receiving the shock of the gale with perfect steadi- 
hess; and now staggering under the shock of the hurricane : 


but, as the sails felt the fury of the wind, she bent like a reed 


gracefully before the blast, and careened over the boiling waters 

like an animated being. Huge wandering waves rose, as if by ma- 

gick, towering and hissing in the wake of the vessel, like created 

monsters of the deep, with profound valleys between. Our craft, as 

she rose on the summit of the billows, seemed now to glide down 

into the valley of the shadow of death—now to rise to the clouds 
* And every mad wave drown'd the moon, 


And whistied aloft its tempest tune.” 


We scudded like a thunder-cloud before the wind. The demons 
Sail after sail of our beautiful craft was 
About ten o'clock 
at night the fury of the gale was at its height, when I ventured to 
A vivid flash of 


lightning revealed a sublime panorama to my view. It 


of the deep were abroad 
taken in, until she was running under bare poles 


peer into the profound darkness of tne evening. 
seemed as 
if sky and water were commingled. Then an intense darkness fell 
over the sea, and nothing but the glimmer of the foam-capped waves, 
as they sped past the vessel with the velocity of the wind, was visi- 


ble 


morning we were careering merrily before a fresh southerly breeze, 


At midnight the severity of the gale abated ; and at one im the 


with royals and stun’sails set 


It is a rare life, a sailor’s—a short life and a merry one! Even 


suppose you founder in the wild solitudes of the ocean, or are cast 


on the breakers of a rocky coast, while the spirits of the winds are 


contending, is it not a fitting requiem for a sailor's tomb, the melody 
of the storm! Well does Barry Cornwall sing, 


* And death, 
Should ¢ 


whenever he comes to me, 
ome on the wide, unbounded sea.’ a 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDEN YP, 


We know nothing about the facts contained im the fo 


ters. Had they come from the pen of an American, we should 


rejected them; but, as thev are by an Englishman, that alters the 





case altogether. ‘1 scandal they contaim reached us long ago; 


and having beeu much censured for publishing the other side of the 


story, we trust we shall please all parties by giving this. If the ce 

sure Is just, we owe it to our re aders to put the letters in pri t ! 
it be otherwise, it will fali to the ground of its own weight At all 
events, the writer vouches for the truth of what he savs, and we 


leave him with the reader 





NEW SERIES OF LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
NUMPER ONE 
London, 20th Septen , 1838S 
Sir—Your elegant publication is more generally perused here 
than any other foreign periodical. The interest t American 
literature, since the productions of your noble authors, Washingtor 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and other distinguished writers, ts very 


great; and anything relating to it, is read with avidity and a degree 





of curiosity hardly to be cred ted But the lustre of the Mirror has 
been occasionally dimmed—its fair columns sullied, with vol ry 
Libels upon the first circies o Faghsh societv—society not rpassed, 
» sav the least of it, by that of any country im the world. I feel c¢ 
scious, sir, of your entire ignorance of the grave offenec imputed to the 
Mirror, and submit to vour attention the partie ulars of the charge, 
trusting vou will correct the mis-statements, and atone, with vour 





proverbial equity, for the wrongs committed 

\« e of upstarts here, have been chronicled in its 7 es 

ive been describe caders of lashion—as the stars of /¢ u 
wend as the dist ed and excellent—as the admired and ¢ 
vied or the tirst ci s, who have not been perniittes > enter 
them—who are pointer withcontempt, and know to be 
cd. Declamation, however, will not prove t ] wills 
merate facts, and er you to those who can s port my staten 

OW these * mushrooms” I will first take the “Countess of Bles 
* eton,”” who is described in such ho red terms by vo nd your 
correspondents. The high-born—the virtuous—the beautifi 


ace unplished a ithoress—heaver ive the mark’ . the offs i 
Irish washerwoman, the lustrous descendant of sundress, and 
ste of a Freneli adventurer, Count (') D’Orsay. * 

or her ladyshp, ii a few words, Is :- When 


the assoc) Phe history 


very voung, she was 


nerald Isle by an officer in the 





nduced to quit the E army, an int 

mate acquaintance of old Lord Blessmgton. Soon becoming tired 
of her society, he re signed her to the ancient dk« ting earl, who had 
the rough, uncouth, wild, gh isome, Trish girl well educated ; 
and he afterwards made her his countess. In Paris Count D’Orsay 
became particularly attentive to Lord Blessington and his lady ; and, 
strange to say, upon his decease, a clause in the will was discovered 
leaving a large portion of his property to his ouly daughter, by a 


former wife—conditionally, that she married the count. They were 


wedded—id est--the ceremony took place. The 
from that day to this, 


vious agreement, was equally a 


property, by pre- 
vided ; and, 
the moral Count D’Orsay basks in the smiles of lis antiquated mo 
ther-in-law. Having wasted his share, he lives by spunging upon her— 
by gambling, and other disreputable means. Continually they are to 


he seen at the opera in the same box; her ladyship's now coarse, 


loated face, painted like a wax doll’s, bedizened in plumes and 
diamonds ; her red fat ar:as spread upon a crimson cushion, scarcely 
to be distinguished from it; the count sitting opposite, braving, 
with consummate impudence, observation from all qvarters of the 
house. In the parks, they exhibit daily ; their respective carriages 
tricked out in fantastick colours—crests and arms blazoned upon the 
pauels, their horses smothered in silver trappings, and the servants 
corresponding in conspicuity 

Such is a correct sketch of these turtle-doves; and wherefore is 


all this? Merely to court notoriety—to obtain flattering notice—to 


be called leaders of fashion; when, in truth, they are but pre- 


tenders to distinction. ‘Too often success attends impudence, 


and most certain it is so with them. Their unworthiness is forgot- 


ten by the many in the dazzling show and noise they create ; but it 
is not overlooked ; it 1s not glossed over by the first circles of so- 


ciety ; on the contrary, they evince their thorough contempt by ex- 


cluding them, and not permitting such black sheep to trespass upon 
their precincts. 1 appeal to your countryman, Washington Irving, 


an author unprecedented in a sense of the beauty of nature, a gentle 
man in thought, word and action, who moved in the first society 


when here; whether he, upon any one single occasion, met either of 


these worthies in the circles [| mention, or any such * objection- 


ables.” I appeal to Mr. Sully, the emiment American artist—who 


made unquestionably the best likeness of her majesty ever drawn— 


whether in the select society he visited, such mdividuals were ever 
seen—whether the ornaments forming that e/ite set, would 1 ‘ 


with such canaille Fo Lieutenant Shidell, of the United States 


army, Who moved im the first description of our society, a gentlemat 
of good sense and keen observation, whether such people were seen 
lo 
had t o 


had tom }? 





born, wealthy and meritorious 


by him in the circles of the lig 





scopal clergyman, whether he 





Dr. Wainwright, your ep 











with the disgrace of assvciating with individuals who ought to be 
held up as example ; of reproach, instead of being lauded wm terms 
suited only to the virtuous and excellent I know, sir, they will 
tell vou that thev never did) Such description of people are so com 
pletely excluded, that it is as nnpossible for them to procure a recey 
tion, as it is easy for thore whose talents or disty hed merit 
render them wortli s areproach to English seciety to ppose 
for a moment the poss ty of such a mixture, and itis with a view 
of removing the one co i a vour columns that I continue my ob 
servations upon those rote to distinction, whe, bhe s rio 
coin, are desirous of ming rwith and beme taken f t re 
and unadulterated 

he Honouralsle Mrs. Norton is another of the same cla \ 
lor notonety, and ‘ r considered of the first ord Sin 
igines her classical, well-placed head, spark amore eve 
white shoulders, pretty tigrure 1 otft ! manner 1 \ 
capluivating and attra vel ( » considered a star of the t 
navnitud mutt sc who . stot A suare?y erolta 
hitferent opinio he co vw ores there were 
pecead es bo ether sists \ e desira t ‘ 
fair authoress ‘ ‘ r ican Norton es. Me 
where t h and of the ‘ ‘ yun 
betweoen the old nt pore er | wife t Veuve 
“Na ityour ast erudite ve Israchic, 1 Israc , 
Was acy tte a! very TT net I t vy a doze ‘ 
jurors, and poor Norton was ed to put op with the 3 vane 
ol not convict ’ dea oO »deceiver'’s par ‘ 
deavours to conse ‘ ‘ ‘ 
his wile to do the same t ite i e ol 
hundred per annum, Poor D'Isracl plays gooseberry.picker to 
distressed ta one ‘ ex t weary | , 
conquests he make = le 7 Reo stree ! ‘ 
curls Th pretty ‘ Pheod I! ‘ ‘ 
* New Monthly.” (DO v, 1 x e that 
the similes inom tie § ! creature ‘ ‘ : n 


Poor row, 


s dist “ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' I I 
nadan the platonick ‘ ox on the ee 
ind ‘ M ve ‘ ‘ creaecd tog " ‘ ‘ 
one rod. The alate her i | how 
season f London « el zine reader 
verse no d ' ae htt yu“ 
\le wre cara et ct i “xX t¢ 
parture—atne oh u to re ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“ ‘ t the door of a Mr. Sn ched it fron si 
the u ster ud o t ocent 
solved to have the dear ant t t F ro 
t sie d cal ‘ ratatiia " Span od che lan 
la s papa, ¢ | yw ‘ i ( ‘ 
three neat octave \ ® ‘ 





dada; but L. EF. 1 ‘ ’ ere was PayT . 
olyect s 

Ainsworth comes for eof B ‘ oriety 
and is one of the order of cut he ve He desert 
frends to simper the tr f emptible thes t ear 
faded would-be It 1 se iy be credited 
senses could be so devoid taste and fee 
himeelf as he has ck merely t be tacked tot ‘ an 
looking dame; but suc s the truth, and the tit ve chou 
to boast of his aged cor est 


* Barclay, Perkins and Company's Ent «,” otherwise Miss Porter 





is about the best of the set; her noylets are getting rather s« 

and a dark ring round cach eve dims the lustre of the fading mand ; 
her tea-parties, D'Isracli says, ** are distinguecs, therefore he pa. 
tronizes her.” * Jane is very gratef she says, “for the puppy 
to be near and amuse her’’—and it shows a good disposed mind to 
evinee gratitude ; but whether Miss Jane Porter comprehends the 
meaning of it, as the lexicographer Johnson did, * a lively hope of 





favours to come,” T cannot pretend to say. Jane possesses, how 
ever, the least ostentation of the whole lot, and I admire her for ut 
Peace be with you, Miss Porter 

The child of song, Thomas Moore—muirali/¢ dictu—is ove of the 
sct, a gentleman in manver and feeling. How he should have plea- 


sure in associating with them is a wonder to me ; his early produc- 
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tions would certainly lead us to suppose that he would not be over- 
particular with the character of his companions ; but youth and years 
of discretion are very widely separated. Moore is upon the down- 
hill of life, and one would suppose his little vanity would have been 
long ere this gratified, without continuing to sing love-ditties to 
those old tabbies now incapable of “ one spark of feeling fire ;” 
however, it is not for me to account for his taste. He is, every 
one knows, a man of incomparable talent—an accomplished, highly- 
educated gentleman—and, as | have before said, it 1s a matter of 
surprise that he should sigh forth soft soothing words, to those un- 
worthy to be his listeners. He is justly admired, and a favourite 
with all who know him, for the innumerable excellent qualities he 


possesses. VERITAS 





AND GRAVITIES. 
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THE WONDROUS HARP. 


Tuere is a ruin adjacent to Ludsdorf, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, between Cologne and Bonn—a low square tower of uncertain 
origin—of which the following singular legend 1s related. 

In the time of the Merovingian monarchs—the fifth and sixth cen- 
tures of the christian era—there dwelt in the castle, of which this 
ruin is said to be the remains of the keep, a powerful chief, who 
ruled the village of Ludsdorf, then a possession of the Ripuarian 
Franks, and the circumjacent country along the shores of the noble 
river. His name has not been handed down to posterity ; but the 
remembrance of adomestick tragedy which took place in his family, 
still lives in the tradition of the dwelicrs on the margin of those 
waters 

The chief had two daughters, both of surpassing beauty; but 
both as dissimilar in appearance and disposition as may be imagined 
One was fair as the morning, when it bursts forth all sunshine and 
siniles ; the other was dark as a starless night between the tropicks 
The fair girl was to be wedded to one who loved her long and well, 
one whom she loved fondly too; but her dark sister was still un- 
wooed of any. The and every necessary 
preparation was made for the joyful ceremony 

* Sister dear '!—sister dear!” spake the dark lady to the fair, on 
the eve of the morning when the marriage was to take place, ** come, 
let us walk forth on the shore of the shining river. The sun its in 
the west; the clouds are lke cushions of gold and crimson, on 
which angels may repose , the water ripples like to musick; the air 
is cool and balmy ; every little wave ts a mirror to reflect the glories 
of the sky and the earth—and we shall be so happy.” 

She sighed in a very sad fashion as she said these words, but her 
sister noticed it not; and they walked forth together. Hand-in-hand 
they wandered along the banks of the broad Rhine, making the 
shores vocal with their songs It was deep twilight before either 
thought of returning: so pleasantly did Utme pass that they  per- 
ceived not its flight. ‘They were just then at the point of that al- 
most peninsular piece of land, formed by the reach of the river, be- 
tween Zundorf and Nreder Cassel, directly the present 
village of Nieder Wesseling, which at that period had no existence 
Then, as now, the land was marshy, and covered with willow plants 
to the stream’s edge willow twigs grew the broad 
leafed lotus, and other water flowers, in rich and rank luxurance 

* Sister dear! sister dear!” again spake the dark beauty, * oh, 
reach me one of lovely lilies! Fain would I pluck it myself, 
but I fear to fall into the water.” 

The gentle, fair girl, stretched forward over the edge the 
stream to gratify her sister's desire ; but, just as her hand had grasped 
the prize, the perfidious traitress pushed her in, She sank in the 
bubbling waters with the stream, and, in a moment, was swallowed 
up in the depths of the river 


nuptial Gay was fixed; 


Opposite 


and among the 


those 


** Sister! sweet sister'’’ she shrieked as she rose again to the 
surface, still struggling with the eager element which gathered 
round to devour her, * help! help! Give me but your hand ull I 


get to the shore, and you shall have my girdle of the red, red gold.’ 

* Ha! ha!” langhed the dark girl. * For all the gold on this broad 
earth you should not have hand of mine to help you. Perish! 

It was thus she answered, as her sister sunk once more 

* Sister! sweet sister!” again shrieked the drowning maiden, 
once more rising to the surface; and her ery was piteous to hear, 
commingled as it was with the gushing current which gurgled around 
her; “help! help! Only hold out your hand tll T get to the bank, 
and vou shall have, an you will, my beloved bridegroom.”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!” again laughed the fiend mm female shape 
« Your bridegroom shall be mine at any rate now; but all the bride- 
grooms on this broad earth should not buy you from the grave which 
goes to close over you. Pe rish ie 

The straggling victim sunk again, and the 
above her 

“ Sister! sweet sister!’’ once more shrieked the gasping girl, 
emerging for the last time from the cauldron of the waves in the 
strong agony of death; * help! help'—PIl be your bond-slave for 
ever and ever. Save me—I sink! [I sink!” 

* Perish! was the only reply of the female fiend on shore. 

The waters rolled calmly over the spot where the fair importu- 
nate had bat a moment before struggled vainly against her fate ; 
and only a single rmpple on the smooth face of the river pointed out 
the place where she had perished 

* Banquet below! muttered the female fiend, her sister, in 
broken sentences, as she paced homeward. ** You shall never sce 
me at your nuptial vow. Never shall | behold the man I love 
your bridegroom, The sand is your burial bed! the moaning wind 
your marriage chorus Sleep there for ever.” 

She entered the castle unperceived, as she had left it ; 
ont attracting the notice of any one, gained her chamber 

An itinerant harper travelling towards Cologne, along the shore, 
the following morning, encountered the corpse of the murdered 
maiden She lay extended on the sands between Lulsdorf and the 
present village of Nieder Cassel; having been borne upwards 
against the course of the stream by the back-water or counter-current 
eddy of the river. ‘The metrical legend from which the tale is taken 
proceeds thus 

** The body which lay outstretched on the sands, 

Became a beautiful harp in his hands. 
For he took the maiden’s snow-white bre 
And he made it a place for the chords to rest. 
And on her smal! fingers, so fair to see, 

He fixed the strings as wel! as might be; 
Which out of the locks of her golden hair, 
He twined with a skill so wondrous rare.’’ 


bubbling current rose 
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be 


and, with- 





~The story is so much more  cumpenduously versified, that it is not 
hesitated to present it in that shape in preference to the prose form 
of narration. 

Ou that night, it will be recollected, the nuptials were to be cele- 


brated. As, however, in those days, among the people of t+ 

shores, the maiden to be wedded, like an eastern bride eler 
husband ull after the ceremony—nay, unul the festal w . lowed 
it had concluded—the dark daughter of the house, ty murderess 


host, succeeded in taking her sister’s place unobserved and undis- 
covered by any; and there she sat beside the bridegroom at the 
banquet the next night, as proud as proud might be, enveloped in 
the thick folds of an umpervious veil, as 1t was the custom of maidens 
of her class and country to be on such occasions. In the mean- 
while the poor harper, impelled by a supernatural impulse, arrived 
at the scene. The apparent happiness of the party was at its height 
as he entered the castle. ‘The poem concludes : 
* He strides down the hall with his harp in his hands— 

Before bridegroom and bride like a spirit he stands ; 

He strikes a sharp chord—full of grief is the bride, 

And vainly she strives her deep anguish to hide. 

Another he strikes—from her face talls the veil ; 

Her treachery longer she may not conceal 

As a third cuts like steel into every heart's core, 

Shrieking curses, she dies—Lo! the tragedy's o'er.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLAYING THE PIANO 


In the first place, the body should be kept nearly erect, with a 
gentle inclination towards the mstrument, without any appearance 
of uneasiness or constraint. ‘The arms from the elbow upwards, a 
little advanced, and nearly close to the body, except when the right 
hand plays in the highest part, and the left hand in the lowest part 
of the instrument, in which case the arms are necessarily a little 
extended. 

The shoulders must in every case be well kept down, and the 
chair of the performer must be so adjusted as never to require their 
elevation 

The hand must be a little elevated over the keys, but lving pa- 
rallel to them, slightly turned outwards, so as to make a small angle 
with the outside of the wrist, thus preventing the thumb from being 
withdrawn from the keys. The hand will be in its proper place, if 
in this position it is advanced upon the keys as far as the rout of 
the nails, the first joint of which is gently turned inward, the fin- 
gers falling in graceful arches until they slightly touch their respee- 
tive heys During a perlormance itis nol necessary to raise them 
higher than just sufficient to suffer the key to return to its place ; 
and in young players it is of no consequence if the force of the 
sound produced ts at first weak, provided the motion proceeds from 
the fingers alone; time will very soon increase their power. 

Every master will be ready to acknowledge the great consequence 
of attention to these particulars 1m perfecting his pupil 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind, that the force 
used in striking the key must proceed from the finger alone. 

We will consider the fingers as little hammers, like those which 
strike the strings of a pianolorte ; suppose them attached by hinges 
to the hand, which can only move in a horizontal direction properly 
elevated and parallel to the keys ; this is conducted by the arm to 
any part of the tostrument where the hammers are required to act; 
always ready to strike the keys with a force and metion 
and independent of any foreign assistance 


these are 
all their own, 

When a pupil is for the first time placed at the pianoforte, a ge- 
neral awkwardness and constraint is observable ; the joints of the 
bemg weak, he is always naturally inclined, ia his endeavours 


fingers 
to assist them with the weight of the wrists 


to press down the keys, 
and arms 

I'he fingers are the only agents by which a smooth, graceful, and 
brilliant execution can ever ; any additional foree or 
motion they may receive from the hand or arm must be detrimental, 
and a marked inequality of tone will ever Le the consequence ; the 
car of the auditor will be continually offended by a broken, dry and 
tasteless execution ; and the eye by the rolling and shuffling of the 
hands ; the pupil, too, will find that all his progress 1s attended with 
incessant labour, which nothing but a complete and radical cure of 
this bad habit can prevent. 


be obtamed 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


in the time of Peter the Great, had 
; some of these he visited with great 
assiduity, and learnt the business of a blacksuuth. He succeeded so 
well in that trade, that in one day he forged alone eighteen poods of 
iron, equal to seven hundred and twenty pounds weight, and put his 
own particular mark oneach bar. This was performed at the forges 
of one Muller, at Istia, ninety wersts from Moscow. One of these 
bars, authenucated by Peter's mark, is still shown at the same forge 
at Istia. Another, forged also with the Czar’s own hand, is shown 
in the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh; but this last was 
forged at Olonetz, on the twelith of October, just before his death, 
which happened in 1725. This bar weighs one hundred and twenty 
wunds. Peter, on the receipt of one of his day's wages from Mul- 

er, went directly toa shop and purchased a pair of shoes, which he 
took great pleasure in showing on his feet, saying to those who were 
present, “I have earned them well, by the sweat of my brow, with 
hammer and anvil.” The Czar once passed a month at Istia, and 
when he worked at the forges, the noblemen of his suite were obliged 
to blow the bellows, to sur the fire, to carry coals, and perform all 
the offices of yourneymen blacksmiths. 

STRANGE INSTANCE OF supeReTITION.—-The inhabitants of Saint 
Pierre Eglise, department of the Manche, are said to be very super- 
stinous; at all events, one of them has just experienced a very singu- 
lar mystification. One morning, on going into the stable, he was 
much surprised at not finding his horse there; ths was the more 
extraordinary as the door was locked, and the key had not been out 
of his pocket. Suddenly he perceived an immense letter, sealed with 
black wax, hanging to the manger, and couched in the following 


Perer THe Great.—Russia, 
several large iron manufactories 








terms :—"L am the Devil. Your horse seems to me to be a good 
one. Itakeit. If you are discreet, it shall be returned to you ima 
week, might for mght. Receive the embraces of the Devil.” The 


poor fellow thought it wise to be silent and quietly wait the night 
appointed by Satan, but he did not sleep a wink ull then. On the 
stroke of nidmight, on the appointed evening, three loud knocks were 
heard at his door; trembling and pale he got up, and looking out of 
the window, saw his horse ted up in the yard, with another large 


letter hanging to his neck. This second document ran thus: “ You 
are a devilish good fellow, and your horse is a good one. Satan 
thanks you and takes you under his protection.” 

Jvper roster.—A short time before this great lawyer's death, he 


went the —— eireuit, in one of the hottest summers that had been 
remembered ; Ins charge to the grand jury was as follows: —“ Gen- 

tlemen, the weather is extreme ‘ly hot, Lam very old, and you are 
very well acquainted with your duty—practise it.’ 


SONNET, WRITTEN ON WAKING AT SEA. 


How changed the ‘scene! our parting gaze last night, 
Was on the city’s overshadowed domes, 
The city of our kindred and our homes ; 
And tall masts bristled in the moon's pale ‘light, 
Like an old forest stripped by winter's blight; 
But now, the horizon’s rim alone we see, 
And the b lue ocean stretching far and free, 
O’er which our ship in lonely beauty roams. 
The day-star glitters through the purple air, 
And in the brightening east a crimson haze 
Tinges the leaping waves that cluster there, 
And with their foaming ridges softly plays. 
The sea how boundless, and the sky how fair, 
Thus sending up their morning hymn of praise! E. s, 








A HUSBAND at sicut.— Lord G. was strongly advised by his phy- 
sicians to marry, and lead a suber, domestick, and steady life, as tie 
only chance of improving his shatuered constitunon. Accord ngly 
he formed a resolution to offer his hand to the first woman who 
caused prepossessions in her favour. Being ove day in Kensingtoq 
Gardens, he went to shelter himself from a very heavy shower of 
rain in a covered seat, to which two ladies had also repaired : one of 
them was Miss V. A conversatien ensued, during which his lordsh 
asked them if they had a carriage in waiung; they replied in th ’ 
negative: he then entreated them to take a seat in his, and allow 
him to convey them home; the offer was accepted. On their wey 
to town Miss V. said she thought it was the easiest carriage she 
ever been in. His lordship politely replied, “ You may be mis tress 
of it, madam, whenever you please. Miss V. blushed her thanks 
and they were man and wife before the expiration of the month, 

ARMs or MAssacuvusetts.—In an old almanack, we find the fj. 
lowing explanation of the device of the arms of the commonwea! th 
of Massachusetts :—* Sapphire, (blue colour,) an Indian dressed jy 
his shirt and moccasins, belted proper; in his right hand a Bow 
topaz, (gold colour,) in his left hand an Arrow, its point toward the 
base of the second ; on the dexter side, (right side.) of the Indian's 
head, a Star, pearl, for ore of the United States of America; thy 
Crest, on a wreath a dexter Arm, cloathed and ruffled pro 
grasping a broad Sword, the pummel and lult topaz, with 
motto—* Ense peut placedam sub libertate quaetem pon 

A NEW-ZEALAND GOURMAND.—With the exception of Tarria, a Bay 

chief of enormous muscular proportions, | do not remember to have 
seen a second person inclined to obesity ‘arria is @ monster in 
size, and the brutality of his taste corresponds. I have seen this 
man swallow the contents of a bucket-full of cook’s drippings and 
slush alongside a ship, and then request a second edition of the filthy 
mass. This ogre has nearly consumed a baty at a meal, without any 
complaint of inconvenience and indigestion. 

Bisuor.—The liquor so called may be fancifully derived from an 
old superstition. Milk in Yorkshire is said to be bishoped when it is 
burned. in his Provincial Glossary, has the following passage, 
which may explain the matter :—“ Formerly, in days of superstition, 
whenever a bishop passed through a town or village, all the mbhaly- 
tants ran out in order to receive his blessing: this frequently caused 
the milk on the fire to be left till burnt to the vessel, and gave ongia 
to the above allusion.’ 


wer 


Grose, 


NEWSPAPER BORROWING.—The borrowing of newspapers is very 
unfar, and hardly an honourable practice. Suppose the princy 
should be extended, and that people should take it into their heads 
to borrow the wares of tradesmen, instead of purchasing them, what 
a pretty pass would things come to. How would a shoemaker st 
if one should ask him for the loan of a pair of shoes, saving that 
only wanted to wear them! Yet people borrow a newspaper—they 
only want to read it! 








THE FINE AR" 
WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ. 
Tuere are few men among us whose time has been more unceas 
ingly devoted to the interests of literature and the fine arts thant 
gentleman whose name heads this article. More than three-s 





years and ten, the usual period allotted to man, have already passed 


over his head, and vet, with a debilitated frame, but with full vig 
intellect, w of a most va 
History of New-York” 
Many months of severe tndisposition have procra: 


But, alas, t 


and, when accompanied with pain and * anguish | 


of e find him postponing the completion 


for the want of suilicient means toy 


it to press 


tinated the accomplishment of a work we all want 


will roll on; 


utterable,”” who can wield the pen even for their daily bread’ 


hope our venerable frend will excuse us for thus unauthoriz 


bringing his private concerns before the publick ; but we feel c 


fident that our citizens would censure us were we to remain sit 


while one to whom they are so largely indebted, was allowed to suffer 


and 


hy that were so tr 
Ar plan | has be 


tw 


for the want of that friendly assistance syimpat 


lv and so generously afforded on a former occasion 


suggested which we think so feasible, that we hope not a mome 


be lost in putting it into immediate tion. Jt is simply anes 


opera 
hibition of pictures loaned for this purpose by the friends of Mr PD 


od suffiex 


lap, and by ali who feel an interest in this matter, fora per 


to obtain a fund equal to that raised at his benefit at the Park, 


in all probability, will be from sixty to ninety days. ‘This wil 
it will bring to light many valuable pictures 


complish a twofold end ; 


g-TOOINS, 


now only seen on the walls of some private drawi 


the same time will assist in a handsome and liberal manner ao 


worthy and estimable man 


s city, in private colle 
Lawrence, Newton, Rae) 
art, Sully, Moreland, 


nt 


It is known that there are works in thi 
of West, 


Gaimsboreu 


Revnolds, 
Alston, Les!te, 


Bonnington, and a host of othe T artists, ancie 


Copely, Beechy, 


gh, Stew 


and modern, 


with those of our own artists, would form a collection never bet 


seen in this country, and which would be, at once, a rich treat t 
publick, and an ornament to the city 

It has been suggested that the National Academy of Des 
should take this matter in hand, and perform an act of real 


their earliest and most influential founders. 6 


this 


cence to one ot 


we fear the coustitution of institution will present obstacies 


admitting wors* 


which its officers cannot overcome, particularly in 


One thing, however, 1s certain, ever 


of other than diving artists 


member of that institution would be happy to have an opportunity! 


aid in a measure so laudable to their friend and late vice-president 
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THE APOLLO GALLERY. 


Ma. Hernine deserves the thanks of our citizens for the estab- 
lishment of this gallery of paintings. To strangers of taste 
judgment, New-York has for a long time past presented no one in- 
stitution where an agreeable hour might be spent among works con- 
The National Academy of Design, for a 
but the 
time allotted 1s so very brief, that we get but a passing glance be- 


The gallery 


nected with the fine arts 


yery short period, offers a treat worthy of its founders ; 


fore its works depart from our view, almost for ever 
Mr. Herring has now established 1s intended to be permanent : for, 
although its seasons may come and depart with the onward march 
of time, and its works disappear as purchasers remove them from its 
walls. vet it is intended that a successive round of exhibitions shall 
always be among us. Nor is this the only benefit to be derived from 
its existence ; for, being uncontined in its rules to ancient or mod- 
em works, or foreign or domestick talents, it offers a fair opportu- 
pity to the publick to compare the works of our own painters with 
those of other countries and other 


' 


times. This is decidedly benefi- 
cial; for, while it will correct publick taste and restrain extrava- 
gant pretensions, it will, at the same time, lead both artist and pa- 
twa to appreciate and foster what 1s truly beautiful and sublime in 


works of this description. ‘To those who have been abroad and be- 





come conversant with good painting, one fault must always be appa- 
reot in the works of our native artists ; and that is, the aim at flashy 
efects of colour and light and shade by unnatural forms and violent 
contrasts. Thus, all reds must be scarlet ; blues, the deepest indigo ; 
yellows, Orange Or crome ; and white or black the highest tone which 
rarnish or the palette-knife can possibly produce. Now all this, 
when compared with the works of the old masters, will be seen to be 
And to correct it our artists must exhibit their works by the 


h 


laise 
side of those of the old masters. In this particular, the Englis 
school has the advantage of us; and for this reason we find in the 


works of Leslie, Newton, Wilkie, Landseer, and others, nothing of 





this superficial and transient character. Some, we know, have 
sneered at the idea of exhibiting so many copes, but we can assure 
such persons that a good copy, from a good original, is a work they 
may study with great profit. For the same reason we might con- 
demn the Bible, or the [liad, for not being printed in the Greek or 
Hebrew tongue. There are pictures, we admit, that cannot be copied 
advantageously ; but such works are very rare, and are chiefly those 
of great colourists; certainly the design, arrangement of light and 
shade, and gereral disposition of colour, can be equally well observed 
inacopy, although the peculiar fouch of the master may be wanting. 
We cannot therefore join in the general condemnation of copies ; 
and would most heartily rejoice if the money spent upon spurious 
originals, purchased under the auspices of some notorious picture- 
dealer, was spent in orders to our talented young artists in copies 
of good originals in their foreign studies. But to the exhibition— 
Mr. Dovenry stands first among the exhibiters for chasteness 
incomposition and cffect. Several of his small cabinet-pictures 
show that his studies while abroad have been directed to a right 
end. The cool pearly tones of his distances and middle-grounds are 
We 
would be pleased to see a little more warmth in his fore-grounds, 
; but, take them all 


worthy of careful attention by our young landscape-painters 


and a more green and natura! tone in his foliag 





all, they are gems of great value. 

Mr. Cuapman’s works cover a larger field, and embrace histo 
neal, landscape, and portrait. Wath the exception of his landscapes, 
which are pleasingly composed and spiritedly touched, they are 
generally copies made while in Italy some years since, and are cer- 
Ilis head 
{ Rembrandt for boldness of touch, vigour and force of effect, is 


nly the best copies we have ever seen in this country. 


scarcely surpassed even by the great original ; and what is more re- 
matkable, was, we understand, painted almost entirely at one sitting 
Nor is his Salvator Rosa, and his Sir Joshua Reynolds, far behind 
atmth and fidelity to the originals. We are glad that he is among 
the lacky number that have been selected by congress to fill one of 
te vacant pannels in the Rotunda at Washington 

Mr. Hextixneron has also several portraits and landscapes in this 
‘ollection, all of which show the same improvement visible in his 
works at the spring exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
Mr. Tuomeson’s portraits we think superiour to those exhibited 
uthe academy; and one in particular, Oo! cabinet size, ol very great 
mauty and excellence 

Mr. Suaw, of Philadk Iphia, has several in his peculiar style, 
‘uch, excepting certain mannerisms that gives them occasionally a 
nonotunous appearance, are worthy of his pencil 

Mr. Biren, in his marine views, has been very happy, particu 
“yin “ The escape of the frigate Constitution from the British 
et,” which, with a little more transparency in the water, would be 
tmost capital production 

Watpo and Jewerr have one portrait of an elderly gentleman, 
mm which we could scarcely withdraw our eyes. Rarely indeed 
uve we seen a head set forth from the canvass with such force ; 
ndthe air of the figure, bending under the effect of age, and, as 
*e should think, bodily infirmity, is truly a happy effort of these 
fntlemen 

Mr. Casacaer has also a small landscape that we think we have 
*en before, and which we admire now, as then, for its great force, 
tdect, and Originality 

Mr. Dunuar has several compositions, made for his larger scrip- 
‘are pictures, which exhibit great fidelity in their drawing, expression 
ind effect. 

Coronet ‘Trempcce has an excellent copy from Titian, with an 
ginal of * Susannah and the elders,’ both valuable as relicks of 
Qs veteran in the arts. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Julian” is informed that we cannot undertake to return manuscripts of insig- 
atficant size. It would be a serious tax upon our time to attempt this. —Our 
* Detroit Correspondent” ts wformed that hts promised contrrsutions would 
nrove acceptable. Well-wrttten sketches of American scenery —descotptions of 
t ~atural curtostties—traveliing sketches, fartifully tilustiative o 
A and manners are always acceptable We must decline the com- 
muni * lon,” © Wiifred.” * R..” * X. TL." ** Solus Zimmerman, 
jun" M * (wery empty.) end“ A. B.C.” There ts much merit in the 
poem by Tit. 1, but tf 1s of that questionable class, which nevther gods nor men 
are said to permit We hope we may be as much mistaken tn 
of * Titan's” talent for poetry, as were the Edinburgh reviewers im their con 
demnation of the * Hours of Idieness.” The verses to Mess Shorreff are very 
beautiful, but wholly unworthy of the far subject whick inspired them 
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Enchanted mountain of Texas.— A traveller recently returned from 
an exploring expedition to the region in Texas near the mouth of the 
San Saba, gives an account of au interesting natural curiosity whic! 
he encountered. The banks of the San Saba river were followed by a 
party of twelve men to the distance of forty niles above its con- 
No Indians appeared to molest them 


fluence with the Colorado 


during the excursion. The traveller describes the country on this 
stream and the Colorado, below and between its mouth and the foot 
of the mountains, as being the finest he had ever seen. The valleys 
are generally broad and covered with a@ growth of very large timber, 
in which the oak predominates. Some specimens of gold and silver 
were found in the mountains. The country closely resembles the 
gold region of Georgia. ‘lhe Enchanted, or Holy Mountain, is si- 
tuated on the head waters of the Sandy, a small tributary of the Co 
lorado, about eighty miles from Bastrop, in a north-westerly diree- 


three hundred feet 





tion. It is about high, and appears to be an 


enormous oval rock, partly imbedded m the earth, When the sun 


shines, the light is reflected from its polished surface as from an 
immense mirror, and the whole mountain glows with sucha dazzling 
radiance, that the beholder, that views n from a distance of even 
four or five miles, is unable tu gaze upon it without experiencing a 
painful sensation, similar to that which is felt in attempting to look 
upon the sun. ‘The ascent of this lull is so very gradual, that per- 
sons can easily walk upto the top; but the rock is so smooth and 
slippery, hat those who make the attempt are compe lled to wear 
This fac 2. 


the name of the place, Holy Mountain, remind the visitant foreibly 


moccasins or stockings instead of shoes together with 


of the command made to Moses at Mount Horeb, ** Put off thy shoes 


from off thy feet,” ete. The Commanches regard this hill with reli- 


gious veneration, and Indian pilgrims frequently assemble from the 





remotest borders of this region, to perform the Payuim rites upon tts 
summit. 
Bunker Hill.—Are the sons of the patriots of the revolution 


willing to sce this sacred battle-ground pass into the hands of in 
dividuals, to be cut up, perchance, into streets and building-lots ! 
Alas, for the degeneracy of the American spirit of 1776, when the 
peopie of the United States do not rise as one man and forbid the 
As the acqu 
trymen are developed and increased, their organ of veneration seems 


Int 


tireatened prolanation : sitive propensities of our coun 


to dwindle into insignificance 1 mmnovations of the present, 


they lose all respect for the great landmarks and beacons of the 


past, and with it they lose much that ennobles and elevates a na- 


tion's character. National ingratitude can only be induced by a 


g¢ devotion to gain, or by something wrong at 


sordid and all-absorlur 





the national heert. Are we not amenable to this charge ! The ques 


tion is worth the consideration of our statesmen and philosophers 


Autumnal scenery —Our f rests at this period are robed in all 


their bravery. ‘The scarlet maple starts up among the green and 


’ 


yellow foliage, like a flaunting be le among a modest and demure 


sisterhood. The oak and the walnut are fast shedding their leaves, 
and a thousand varied hues are scattered oer their broad crowns 
What pen, or what pencil, can do justice to the glories of our au- 
tumnal forest scenery ' 


* Tlow cali ye 
Which seems the pageant of the 


this the season's fall, 
year 


rad 


The Icy Green. —The words of this beautiful song are by Boz— 
the musick by Henry Russel. It was published here by Hewitt, 
who recently visited England, and presented the author witha copy 
which was accepted with many cordial thanks, Boz havi g previ 
A 


musick-dealer, wishing to reprint this melody in London, re quested 


ously heard of its wide-spread popularity on this side the water 


the author's permission to do so, which was promy tly and prope rly 
withbeld, unless the publisher would pay Mr. Russel ten guineas for 
it. This is characterstick of Boz, and shows a liberality towards 


the composer highly commendable 


Penmanship.—We were much delighted with an engraved speci- 
men of penmanship, just published, by Samuel Green, of Mobile, 
dedicated to the memory of Washington. The elegance of design 
and beauty of execution, are not surpassed by ancient or modern 
writing-masters. We are happy to hear that Mr. Green received, as 
a reward for his perfection of taste, from the Mechanicks’ Institute, 


at their late fair, a diploma for the best specimens of penmanship, 


New books. —There are several new books on our table, which 
shall be noticed in our next. 


In press.—The Messrs. Harpers bave in press, * Velasco; a 
tragedy in five acts, by Epes Sargent.” 


On dit.—It is said that all the hardware merchants in this city at- 


.tended Miss Tree's last representation of Jon. 


Rooke's opera of Amie. —The production of Mr. W. M. Rooke’s 


opera, * Amulie,” at the National, on Monday the fifteenth instant, 
forms an important epoch in the annals of musick in this country 

We have carefully perused the pianoforte score, and have heard it 
performed with a full orchestra, and in whatever light tha charming 
regard to tts singularly beautiful me- 


choruses, the 


opera is viewed, whether with 





lodies, its vigorous and ory! treth and eflect of its 


careful accentuation, or its ex jutsite combinations of harmony hut 


mostly in the grandeur and freshness of its instrumentation—in al] 


or either of these musick, 


lenge competition with that of any English composer, 


essential ports m 


this opera may chal- 
and fearlessly 


stand a comparison with the profound and erudite masters of the 


" 
is nO tinsel, nO straming no crude 


German school Phere nor 


vulgar phrase about 1; and the colouring ts in most periect keeping 
Of the manner in which it 


Miss Shirreff and Mr 


amore 


with its Swiss sulyect has 


Ww 
* as true lovers of their art; 


oft 


been 


per- 


formed we have yet to speak son evi. 
dently sing this musick, ** con 
and the same spirit seems to pervade the whole rs and 

Mr W 
len Mr 


several years to every principal theatre im 


« singe 


musicians concerned in it lson was indeed the cause of its 


prod ction at Covent Gar Rooke had m vain aj phed tor 


l ondon by SOLE h s 





manuscript was returned unopened, by others rejected ; until, by a 
fortunate intimacy with Mr. Wilson, that gentleman, struck with its 
infinite merit, and ever zealous im the cause of gwenmws, induced 
Macready to give it a trial The result was triumphant; and, al 
though it derived no aid from the pamter or decorator, (the scenery 
and dresses bemg old and vile.) vet its enthusiastick reception on 
the first night, the miversal call for the composer, and tts s bsequent 
fifty representations during the season, stamped it with an undying 
fame With Miss Shirreff and Wilson in their original parts of 
*“ Amilhe”’ and * Joss ded vy llorneasth \r ews, Mrs W 

Pensar, and Seguin, (the tinest bass voice on the | nglish stage,) an 
efficient and we! ras, and t . l orchestra of 
this estallishone ve pres ed to them a musical 
treat of the very Success to it We shall} 

speak of the var ous COMpositions with whe it abounds, 


to transier some Of its choicest morce x to our paves 


Ata late meetmg of the “ M 


Phrenological.— dtog 
for the advancement of everyt ilearned member ex ed to 
the company the skull of Eugene Aram when a school-boy nd 
another gentleman presented another skull of 1 earn diy il 
when at a more advanced age The muocence of e bn cou 
trasted with the criminality of the murderer, as clearly developed in 
the two existing heads, was highly corroborative of the tncontrover- 
tibility of skullology An illiterate bystander, who terry ted the 
meeting by impertinently asking, * how Eugene Aram came to have 
treo skulls '"’ was unmediately taken into custody d lodged im the 
county voal 

4 random truth We met with the foll very post remark 
in one of the periodic ils of the day “In © cases out of ter 
we speak of the present day it rs not real tale and hterary merit 
which I8v the foundation of an author's future fortunes Phere are 
many Bulwers, many De Balzacs, many Moores, many De Lamar 
tines, many Lyvells, and many Cousins, lanwuimshmg m obscurity at 
this moment Accident, a publisher's favo a lucky hit, or peeu 


nary resources, through the aid of which a first work has been prim 


ed, are the prvma m rof literary suecess and literary fortunes 

A melancholy case A correspondent of an astern paper writes 
in the followme dolorous atram from one of the citres of the South 
* Tamdying of enaut Ihe city is a desert , no business, no amune 
ments I have seen but one handsome woman here, and she had 


her defects. I wish Teould get a wife; try for me, I will allow you 


acommission. T haven't a single button on all my shorts; a plague 
on such a life, sav 1. T must enher marry or hang —no alternative '" 
A melancholy dilemma! 

Female cducation A correspondent speaks in terms of high 


lation of the school for girls ke pt by Mes Potnam, at No 44 
Bleecker-street We happen to know 


Mrs. P 


he best proof of the fact may be found 


commer 


that his commendation ts 


strictly is a judicious and mtelliwent mestructress, 


just 
and t ithe attachment and 


Improvement Of her pupils 











Dr. Chann Frazer's London Magazme tor September con 
tains an elaborate eulogy of Dr Cha ng’s remarks on the character 
of Napoleon ve reviewer places Channing not only on a level 
with the master-spirits of the age, but of the w utd 

Yankee f es om London Nonernetl's faree of “ Tarnation 
Strange” having been prod ed with eat success on the London 
boards, the same a or has recently produced another, which he 
c * More Jonathans 

Ended in amuke It turns out that the hoax relatiwe to the mvs 
teriousd Sap hpee arance of the pre ttv civer wirlt n Anderson's tohacco 


store was intended merely for ay co ‘ 


Apho isms —W)} 


bour, he had better take care he 


™ . ’ 
or undertakes to write down his newh- 





ht down hunsell 


i 
cocs not vo re 





There are SOME persone Conner ted worth the press who thaitok be 


cause they are perm tted to print, they are privile ced to unsult 


In the good old davs of Queen Bess, an unassatled author was 
considered a nobody Attacks, squibs and lan 
1 d for | 
the present time, where there 1s no preme there is no censure 

It is 


community are most virulently assailed by serbblers ; 


oOons Were Meh j 





were the larity hven at 





requisition ney penaty |} yu 


not an uncommon circumstance that the best men m a 


as bors will 


throw stones at the best apples upon the tree 
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PLAYFUL. 


DRINK TO HER! 


THE POETRY BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 






























Drink to her, who long Hath 
wake 





—— as 


the po-ct’s sigh, e 
d T 












Loco. 
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reg who gave to gate could ne-ver buy. Oh! wo- was > pn For min- a-lone; By o-ther fin- tras It yields not halfthe tone.Then to her who 
song Wha man’s heart strel hands play’d, here’s long Hath 
Ltt. f| ||| eee» 
waked the po-et's e. girl who gave to aaa hat gold could ne-ver buy! 
sigh, The 
c | With golden key, Wealth thought THIRD VERSE But, oh! the poet's love 
At Beauty’ s door of glass, | To pass—but ‘twould not do The love, that secks a home Can boast a brighter sphere; 
When Wealth and Wit once stood, While Wit a diamond Geenathe, | Where wealth or gra - ur shines, Its native home's above. 
They ask'd h “which might pass t%’ Which cut his bright way through! | Is like the gloomy ¢ woman keeps it here! 
She answer'd, **he who could.” Then, here's to her, etc. That dwells in dark old mines. Then drink to her, etc. 
Miscellany. THe PARISIAN CIcERONE.—! was puzzled about the reward to be The FINat E TO A COURTSHIP.— ‘Flora ah! dearest Flora—I am 
“a. x given to our cicerone. To have all this service for nothing was un- , come—ah! Flora—I am come to—oh! “T see you, Malcolm, per 
R \ . E reasonable; and to offer money to a man with a cocked hat and fectly. You are come, you t lt me. Interesting intelligence, c 
MEO COATES AT BOULOGNE, mong the most conspicuous bng- : ° . aT s 
| “a 1 rae } A lel “dl a k black velvet lreeches—it was a painful feeling. I wasin asituation | tainly. Well, what next? Oh, Flora! [am come to—to 
sh residents here is the once ¢ rated an ecentrick amateur, " on r : > , 
je stooges be iE H : mit : ‘41 - ; hal exactly the reverse of Alexander the Great towards his schoolmas- lo offer me your heart and hand, I suppose “Ves, W, 
! ~ Coates, Ke e is greatly respect »y the inhabitants, o we 
eal Pr ; a gy : ‘ . it y 5 ter. What was enough for such a respectable gentleman to receive do it like aman, if you can, and not like a monkey “Plag 
} Fenech and Pengiish, and aets with great li ality and courtesy , " . \ : . ” ' . 
pore vend ; oaderss ourtesy || was too much for me to give. Leonsulted a French lady; for French take your se If-possession !’ exclaimed I, suddenly starting up fr 
to all, and to his poor countrymen he is a kind benefactor. Inmany ,, “cite et : ' ‘vane it : | - hich I had fall ins alee a | t = 
| fl f R : Cc . t R ) a that lac ws know eve rvthing, and they dont knock vou cowl when you mv Knee, upon which iad fallen in ana t that? 
‘spects so grent is the influence of Romeo Coates a yulogne, tha “ . : . . , , " : 
— he fast , "He ; mpeast g , ask them a question. She told mea frane would be as much as he | won the approval of Madame de Maillard Frasct vou |r ( 
e sets the fashions there. was at the races last we Ina car- . . . . . . “en : 
n , ; ide ‘ > ; a “dl : j . could expect. Think of giving a frane for an hour's service, to as! ashamed cf myself.” “ Proceed, sir,” saul Pleva, “Yo 
ge and fonr, with two outriders, who were dressed in white satin, ’ am 4 ; ” " ’ 
ite hl } "I! li { ol | slangwsen ie good a looking gentleman as Washington !— The American in Paris. Vity, it woul I seem. Yes,” said Flora, Th n—wiil y 
vi ight wine. ookKked V ygay, and the turn-out was . -, . : yr? 
— ; th " ~ : apna ry gay s ; oO dine - Crna.—The woods of Cuba can boast of many fine trees, and me?’ “ Yes give me a kiss ‘ may t 
ya splendid one. is dress is still very p iar. ne morning . ari . 
= y a spiend ve res = Ney 4, r , — they are well filled with vines, growing so thickly as oftentimes to I took the protlere yw, that is ' 
last wee . he was W king on the p os at Boulogne, which he fre- obscure the trees over which they clinb: assuming so many dif said Flora; “ wh sto be seid. why me it os 3 
quently does for hours, dressed in a tue velvet frock-coat, yellow ferent situations and forms, that, by a little stretch of imagimation two seconds, inst ring and stammerit wo! 
pantaioons, and Hessian 7 on His lady, who i a most beaunful | you can faney yourselt sylvan gods, goddesses, and te mple 8, Ies- it? Oh, how cor ate all exclan t 
woman, much yams ser than himself, generally = mpanies him. |) tooned and ore d with all the luxuriance os nature as hoieest maiden, clasping her hands energetically. “ Well, then I 
T) sulontiy dos o attract notice at Boul . aterials j F eeiitow te ’ ee . : . 
They evidently do all they can to attract notice at Boulogne. material id Howers of peculiar beauty abound, and, among bug apart, what day shall we fix for our marria Lar 
Eanty risina.—The diffirence between rising every morning at | Others, the passion-flower possesses a richness, and grows to a size \ nel of 
gia ‘ RE ti > a ain | wee AN INDIA-RURBER SEA-SERPENT, of Immense mensions, vet § mn ol 
six and at eight, in the course of forty years, amounts to twenty-nine | ‘4 I have never witnessed elsewhere ; ; PUTRI E ili his in ecighiad't : gin wi 
é x : , Scorcn UNDERSTANDING.—A lady asked a very silly Scotchman, compact as to be carried in af Ke lanakerchiel, Wil seon ' wi 
thousand two hundred hours, or three years one hundred and : “eags . it Te al HW} , , ; 
, , , Te | ht | how it happened that the Scots who came out of their own country, |! Competition with the old ¢ ul. Tt will be found very us ave a 
. t. days and sixteen hours, which ar ual to ex ours - ‘ . : : : ‘ , 
= a over ‘yg eaggion rm sabes ose ' fs : * re were, generally speaking, men of more ability than those who re Nahant, and will be taken to England for exhibinon. nilian 
a-cdayv ior exactiy ten years; so that sing at si w ” the s ‘ 1 - , ™ 
ae ay or ex y t t t x ss : uf "me maimed at home. “Oh, madam,” said he, “ the reason is obvions AN APPROPRIATE TITLE. he br s on ri s, which are § mg 8} 
s ears of life ( el si tot added W : } j ; : 
ares Ms mah i ht vss feces - 7 Mm) Were aged Wivereu At every outlet there are persons stationed to examine all who pass, pear the line of the road, as to endanger the lives win 
V nay col al ou ry da the culuvall ‘ , . t ] >] j 
; ‘ls id oa areas 4 ! os y for the culuvation of our) that for the honour of the yon no one be permitted to le ave ity passengers, by coming in contact, have been christened by a ‘ tall an 
minds anc ve despatch of business. who ts not a man of ui 3 lng.” © Th ” sh su) : 099 —s 
I no is ne nan ¢ funder: anding Thea,” said she, — pondent of the Boston Post, “ BRAIN sPILLEeRs! est 
Porrry or Matuewaticks.—The poet Campbell is said to have | pose you were smi are \ , “ . s 
, , amet coe A mure's answer.—A gentleman visiting a deaf and dum) ins ennnct 
val uted that a man who shaves himself everv dav, and lives to EMGRAM apr ; sitar W see , pect 
, } } ution, asked one o ic pupils, “ Whatis eternity)” and reecive , 
the ave of three-seore and ten, expends during tus life as much time Why inust a monarch, whose body is slender, " On, SeKed one oF ee py . m5 . — scald pops 
7 ; i ans “It is the hfetime of the Almighty! 
in the act of shaving as would have sufficed tor learning seven lan Be one of great reflection! for answer, “I the hfetuume of the Almighty 
wes. It is suggested that this is the *poctry of mathematicks.” Because he’s always a thin-king, (thinking,) a fact Eriqvetre as TO TrTLE.—It is called quite vulgar for a ger the vo 
eeteebEes DRWARE. <A nan Wee becenty heen Gand hee a Which admits no correctior " to reg ter his ow rand lady’s nam r the uth of Mr . Deca 
ponds in England, for walking on a rail-road—that being a trespass Powato Pres EQUAL TO ENGLISH GoosERERRY PIEs.—The other éady, It should be Mr. and Mrs. So says the Book of Fuquet! ofan 
a } } ' ‘TT »fh : . of 7 = Ap 
by the law Lhe trespasser is punished both for carelessly endan- day we partook, for the first time, of a tomato pie, at d were so muc CHARANE 1 P 
eering his own life, and for the risk of throwing a train off the pleased with the treat, that we inquired into the mode of making Mos ‘ ¥ 
eae } } = } T . \ fv first is an insect—vile. loathson ! - ee 
tracks and endangermg the lives of others then. The tomatoes are skinned and sliced, and, after being mixed W is an inst clues ne A House, 
teal ; Sica ae : with sugar, are prepared im the same manueras other pies. The Ml rent il _— ssp testi : Sh catenins 5 iotaes ata lat 
OW TO CATCH A PICKFOCERT hey nab pickpockets in Boston | tomato is likely to become one of the most useful of plants 5) cage ct tape tier eesedbesr dns tered 
» takine 3 _— n shank ‘ ring . . . e288. ss . : wu our vows be unre 1K 1 ren it . 
by taking an empty pocketbook, passing a string round ie and tas- A COMPLETE, VET PUZZLING ANSWER ‘Did you or did you met - —— ey pags e: Syma , the 
aT 1 poc and allowing . ie . » : Mv whole vou embrace every hour of the day, he s 
teaing one end toe the pocket and »wing the rogues tombble. They speak of me, sir, the other night?” said a peremptory gentleman to Sod Py . ee ee ' al ’ od ae dues 
. she s anrrnt } o P , - J | o not nav, cannot—tecl jealousy ss a 
soon mane a desperate | , and are x ularly caught. a fellow collegian (now eminent in the state.) “1 did or did not : oe healt 
SE a RE a a acl Pa Aaa aT ROH Si vesitati 
Rut ARB Rhubar 1 now brought to a high state of cultivation speak of you, said the respondent. Diitichadecere Getendie. ot Ke. 4. Mescleratenst, Gent to the carter ies 
m Baglond, and is mech used for medical purposes. The root is not Eary nours.—Since the introduction of candles, luxury bas in- Broadway. Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable, in all cases, i ‘oe 
so close in the grain as the Turkey rhubarb, but it isas close and fine | creased. Our forefathers rose with the lark, and went to bed with * “2: 4! letters must be post-pand. and directed to the ecite “Th 
as that mmported from the East Indies, though not quite so large. + the sun, Scott and Co Printers, Co orner of John and Cold-streets inform: 











